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— weeks ago the eyes of the 
world were on Amsterdam. 
The first meeting of the World 
Council of Churches was the high- 
est moment in Protestant history 
since the Reformation. Four hun- 
dred and fifty churchmen repre- 
senting 140,000,000 Christians had 
assembled to tack up a thesis of 
protest against the scandal of clash- 
ing creeds. In a new and greater 
Reformation they would gather to- 
gether the straggling sects into one 
irresistible army of Christian sol- 
diers. 

Many great-souled Protestant 
leaders had been awaiting this day 
with almost breathless expectation. 

For many years they 


“The had been watching 
Damnation the Unity movement 
of Denomi- cutting across the 
nations” “damnation of de- 


nominations.” Now 
it was their hope that the Holy 
Ghost would descend on the dele- 
gates in another Pentecostal fire of 
inspiration. The intellectuals of 
the world were also interested. In 
the previous week seven hundred 
philosophers had gathered at Am- 
sterdam for an International Con- 
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gress of Philosophy. This had re- 
sulted in a general atmosphere of 
mental fog. 

Chagrined by this fiasco and 
wearied by the endless bickering of 
the United Nations, the intellectuals 
wondered what religion could ac- 
complish at Amsterdam. We Cath- 
olics hoped for the best. Rome had 
not sent a delegate; it would have 
been useless because he couldn’t do 
any horse-trading or compromising. 
But the hierarchy of the Nether- 
lands issued a pastoral letter ask- 
ing prayers for the delegates: the 
Dutch bishops said they hoped the 
gathering would lead to a nostalgia 
for the Mother Church. 


non-committal were the 
first reports of the meeting. Some 
accounts denied the arrival of any 
world-shaking inspirations but as- 
serted that there had been a lot of 
hard work and a little progress. 
The Rev. Ira W. Langston, a dele- 
gate from New York, said that prob- 
ably no delegate agreed with more 
than half of what was said but yet 
he himself felt “it was a great spir- 
itual adventure.” 

Later reports however are sadly 
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disappointing; in fact, shocking to 
Catholic ears. We had looked to 
the Council not only to break down 
the walls dividing their sects but to 
strive for a friendly spirit of togeth- 
erness with Catholics. What did 
actually happen? 

Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, the leading 
American Protestant theologian, re- 
ported on the great conclave for the 
Nation (September 18th). He dis- 
misses the religious achievements 
of the assembly with a curt remark 
that the road to religious unity is a 
hard one. He realizes that the read- 
ers of the Nation are more inter- 
ested in Egyptian mummies than in 
religion. The greater part of his 
article is devoted to a commentary 
on the social and political dicta of 
the Council. We Catholics are in 
substantial agreement with the 
printed version of these decisions: 
we also condemn laissez-faire capi- 
talism as well as Communism. But 
Dr. Niebuhr bears witness that there 
was a vast unofficial sentiment of 
affection for Communism at the ses- 
sions, and we can presume a cor- 
responding sentiment of disaffec- 
tion for the Roman Catholic Church. 


D.. NIEBUHR rebukes the Catho- 
lic Church for its “self-righteous” 
judgment upon the atheism of 
Communism. Now the learned doc- 
tor is a profound thinker and a 
strong p<rsonality but with all due 
deference ‘v his prestige, this at- 
tack on us is untimely and in very 
bad taste. In fact, 
it is something of a 
tragedy to rake up 
old fires of contro- 
versy when the god- 
less are pounding at the gates. Sup- 
pose we are self-righteous; we are 
still Christian. Suppose that cer- 
tain priests and bishops, as in 


An 
Untimely 
Scolding 
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France, for instance, did spend too 
much time with the rich and too 
little with the poor. This is no 
time to argue about the beam and 
the mote when Christianity is being 
systematically wiped out in one 
country after another. The need of 
penance is a familiar theme with 
Dr. Niebuhr and he is to be com- 
mended for preaching it. But first 
things first. Let’s get together in a 
common cause to save Christianity, 
and let’s save it before we start pull- 
ing each other’s hair. 

It seems that our Protestant 
friends cannot take their eyes off 
us. In 1548 Cranmer wrote to Cal- 
vin and Melanchthon urging that 
Protestants get together to formu- 
late a common body of beliefs lest 
their differences make them look 
foolish in the eyes of Roman Catho- 
lics. For four centuries, Protes- 
tants have paid us the compliment 
of constant and vigilant scrutiny. 
This everlasting attention to Catho- 
lics has given rise to the charge that 
Protestantism is an anti-body that 
could not live if there were no Cath- 
olic Church to protest against. Cer- 
tainly the charge is incorrect: Prot- 
estantism has a few positive doc- 
trines of its own. But I should think 
that a liberal like Dr. Niebuhr could 
forget us for a while: yet even he 
likes to throw a few darts at us 
occasionally. 


— were moreover at the 
meeting, rumbles of approaching 


thunder from the East. Delegates 
from Asia, and even from Africa, 
spoke with a strong pro-Soviet ac- 
cent. I can’t imagine why Protes- 
tant Churches would nominate 
Soviet stooges, but the fact is that 
they were on the scene at Amster- 
dam. Dr. Niebuhr states blandly 
that the poverty of the East, resent- 
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ment of the colored people at white 
men’s arrogance, aspirations of 
colonial peoples — all this contrib- 
utes to the formation of something 
new in Christianity. “This some- 
thing new is not exactly Christian 
Communism but a form of Chris- 
tianity tremendously sympathetic 
to Communism.” In other words, 
he assures us quite casually that 
Communism, irrevocably and essen- 
tially atheistic, will infiltrate large 
sections of the Protestant world— 
and yet somehow will remain a form 
of Christianity. Does he mean that 
Protestantism is ready to compro- 
mise? 

The Soviet rise in Asia is an un- 
doubted and grim reality: the colo- 
nial peoples are sullen, and pro- 
vide fertile ground for Communist 
propaganda because they resent the 
Marshall Plan which has strength- 
ened the colonial ruling powers and 
thus weakened their own prospects 
of independence. It may be that the 
whole Berlin affair is a diversion- 
ary tactic to distract attention from 
the East. But whether Communism 
rises or falls in the East, whether 
it is embraced by the natives or re- 
sisted, it should be excoriated by 
every Christian. 


Esvaces Dr. Niebuhr has de- 
fined and honored Communism by 
calling it a Christian heresy. His 
is the viewpoint of so many lib- 
erals who conceive of Communism 
as primarily and 
essentially an eco- 
nomic pfoject. They 
fail to realize that a 
certain philosophy 
is the core of Communism: eco- 
nomic aims and methods are on the 
periphery. In Soviet handbooks, all 
doctrines, plans, projects radiate out 
from one center point—the concept 
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of man as matter. He is nothing 
more than a material part of the 
body of the State, living by its life 
and observing no other virtue or 
morality than service to the State. 
In return, the State gives him the 
sacraments of law and _ politics: 
through them the State blesses every 
moment of his life from the cradle 
to the grave. How can a doctor of 
divinity ever call this ugly atheism 
a Christian heresy? 

Dr. Niebuhr no doubt hopes that 
the anti-God, anti-person dogmas 
and the cult of violence will pass 
with time, leaving intact the doc- 
trine of economic justice in Com- 
munism. This is a form of mental 
dishonesty. He has read enough 
Soviet literature to know that the 
Soviets regard persecution of re- 
ligion as of the very essence of the 
State. When the Nazis invaded 
Russia, the persecution was sus- 
pended for purposes of national 
unity and foreign propaganda. But 
within the last six months, the heat 
has been turned on again. Ilyichev, 
in Pravda, has called for aggressive 
propaganda against religious ide- 
ologies: the scholar Guryev lectures 
the Soviet youth on the theme that 
there is no place or job for God in 
an editorial in the 
party organ at Minsk states that re- 
ligious survivals are hostile to the 
Great Cause and must be elimi- 
nated. 


\— unhappy note at Am- 
sterdam was sounded by the emi- 
nent Karl Barth, leading Protestant 
theologian of our time. Perhaps he 
is less representative of current 
Protestant thought than is Dr. Nie- 
buhr but he wields a tremendous 
influence in Reformed theology. In 
an interview reported by Father J. 
L. Witte, S.J. (America: September 
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25th), Barth openly confesses his 
antipathy to Catholicism. He says 
that Catholicism and Communism 
are brothers under 
the skin: both are 
totalitarian, both 
use the same meth- 
ods of organization. “But for Prot- 
estantism,” he says, “the more dan- 
gerous of the two is Catholicism.” 
Father Witte asked him if he would 
like to see the World Council of 
Churches develop into an anti-Cath- 
olic bloc. The answer came back 
with shocking bluntness: “I regret 
that it isn’t.” 

The future meetings of the World 
Council hold no promise of develop- 
ing into pro-Catholic love feasts. 
The prospect seems to be disaffec- 
tion for Rome ranging all the way 
from coolness to hate. Bishop Ox- 
nam, spearhead of anti-Catholic 
forces in America, is one of the 
presidents of the Council. Barth will 
always play an important role in 
discussions. The pro-Communists, 
according to Dr. Niebuhr, are nu- 
merous. Undoubtedly we have 
friends in the Council but they seem 
to be a reticent minority. 


Barth Boxes 
Our Ears 


hue from the Catholic question, 
it is a source of keen regret to all 
Christians that the World Council, 
like the United Nations, is full of 
argument and bickering. The dele- 
gates could not even agree on the 
definition of a Church. Perhaps we 
were too sanguine—and after all, it 
was only the first meeting and 
something was accomplished. But 
the same grand opportunity will 
not return. The stage was set for 
the great drama: Protestantism had 
an appointment with destiny and 
failed to keep it. Time is running 
out and meanwhile atheism is on 
the march. 
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NE PIECE of adverse criticism of 

Amsterdam arose, I believe, from 
a Protestant source. It was to the 
effect that the ministers had better 
stick to their pulpits instead of pre- 
suming to condemn the present 
capitalistic system. That is, of 
course, another variety of the hardy 
perennial that religion has no place 
in business, that the priest must 
stay close to the sanctuary. 

Protestant ministers, by leaving 
their pulpits, can help the ordinary 
Catholic to save his soul. In the 
past, Protestants have generally 
maintained that religion is very 
much a private affair that should 
be reserved for the intimacy of 
one’s own hearth and home. That 
notion has taken such a firm hold 
on the American people that we 
find religion exclud- 
ed from the class- 
room, the office, the 
factory. Our hier- 
archy in their an- 
nual message called this condition 
Secularism, but it is the flowering 
of the Protestant concept of re- 
ligion. The Catholic Church has 
fought this concept tooth and nail 
and it has been a losing fight. We 
are happy to find that many Prot- 
estant ministers are now with us. 

I think that the impact of Protes- 
tantism on the American Catholic 
has been salutary in one respect: it 
has given him initiative. But the 
“religion is a private affair” notion 
is a very dangerous Protestant fifth 
column in Catholic life. Under its 
influence, the Catholic lives like a 
Protestant. I have often wondered 
how you could distinguish a Catho- 
lic from a Protestant in ordinary 
life. Both keep their religion to 
themselves. 

In the morning the Catholic 
boards a bus or subway train. He 
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doesn’t talk religion with anyone in 
the bus, he can’t read about it in the 
ads, he doesn’t find it in the morn- 
ing newspaper. In the office, he 
would never think of discussing 
Purgatory or the Holy Ghost with 
the fellow at the next desk: he 
judges the morality of his actions 
and the nature of his duties by his 
contract of employment. At lunch 
time does he talk about the sac- 
raments in the Automat or in 
Schrafft’s? At night, between games 
in the bowling alley, he wouldn’t 
think of discussing the art of prayer. 
Even with his girl friend, religion 
doesn’t come into the conversation 
unless there is the approaching 
problem of a mixed marriage. Un- 
til this devilish notion that religion 
is a private matter is torn by the 
roots out of American life, we shall 
not have a vital, integrated Catholi- 
cism. It will remain the puny, hot- 
house Sunday morning devotion 
that is all too common. 

More power to the ministers! Let 
them express right opinions on 
every subject under the sun that 
has a moral implication. They can 
shoot holes into “pigeon-hole” re- 
ligion. Thus indirectly, through 
their effect on the milieu, they will 
become an invaluable aid to the 
Church in its campaign to make 
Christ the King of Kings and the 
Lord of every moment of life. 


- 
> 





PLot AGAINST PERON 


| arene gtt PerOn of Argentina 
loves great public spectacles. 
Recently he made a spectacle of 


himself. In the early hours of a 
Thursday morning in Buenos Aires, 
broadcasters began to announce the 
electrifying news of a conspiracy 
to murder the President and his 
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famous wife, Evita. By noon, fac- 
tories, shops and trains had ceased 
to operate. Crowds converged on 
the Plaza de Mayo, and finally out 
on the balcony of the Casa Rosada 
stepped the President and his wife. 
He screamed blue murder, claiming 
that traitors had 
planned his assassi- 
nation at the insti- Murder 
gation of interna- Mystery 
tional capitalists. He * 

then boasted that he would domi- 
nate the agitators or liquidate them 
if necessary, while Evita sighed 
that she would willingly die a thou- 
sand times for her people. 

Two naval chaplains and one 
secular priest were among those 
arrested in connection with the 
plot. American gold of course came 
in for its share of the blame. In 
fact, La Epoca asserted that the 
conspiracy was hatched in the 
United States. Later a Perén organ 
lashed out at a Father Dunphy and 
demanded that he be removed from 
his parish because of his unkind re- 
marks about Perén. 

Apparently Perén feels that his 
position is rather shaky. Hence the 
bluster and the tirade against syn- 
thetic enemies. There have been 
reports of army disloyalty: his 
Five-Year Plan is not working too 
smoothly: wages have risen but 
prices have skyrocketed. Mussolini 
used to resort to histrionics and raz- 
zle-dazzle to bolster waning morale. 
But it is rather dangerous for Ar- 
gentina to make the United States 
the scapegoat. 

There are many Catholics behind 
Perén. Has he not been good to the 
Church? Mussolini also extended a 
glad and very conspicuous hand to 
the Church. Let us hope our Catho- 
lic neighbors to the South will not 
be taken in. 


The Blue 





ILLOGICAL DR. STACE 


By JAMEs J. Macuire, C.S.P. 


66R TAN AGAINST 
DARKNESS” 
is the contribu- 
tion of W. T. 
Stace to a cur- 
rent series on re- 
ligion and morality in The Atlantic 
Monthly. It offers an almost classi- 
cal opportunity for a clinical study 
of the workings of the modern irre- 
ligious mind. Writing in a tone 
reminiscent of Arnold’s “Dover 
Beach,” Stace, a philosopher of in- 
ternational repute, gives his views 
on the cause and cure of the bewil- 
derment of the modern world. 

The peculiar interest of the ar- 
ticle for us stems in the first place 
from the fact that Stace is un- 
typically philosophical. Tracing the 
origin of modern agnosticism, he 
reduces it to the ultimate meta- 
physical question of the value of 
the idea of purpose. To the aver- 
age reader this may seem to be a 
very dubious advantage but actual- 
ly it is a relief to be able to discuss 
the real issue instead of having to 
waste time on the red herrings 
which so many lesser men drag in- 
to a discussion of religion. 














In the September Atlantic Month- 
ly Professor Stace, of Princeton, 
endorses atheism. 


Secondly, Stace 
is typically mod- 
ern in his lack of 
rigid logic. In 
less philosophi- 
cal writers a 
charming style often serves to mask 
the lack of logic but in Stace’s case 
the evasions are more obvious. 
Finally, the emotional predisposi- 
tions which delude him into this 
evasion of logic are clearly revealed 
in the highly dramatized note of 
Promethean defiance which charac- 
terizes the whole article. 


, oe are few men who can re- 
sist the temptation to self-drama- 
tization. Nothing is perhaps more 
demoralizing to a man than the 
thought that his own life and atti- 
tudes are utterly commonplace. 
Today Christianity seems common- 
place, even vulgar. On the other 
hand there is something very dra- 
matic in the idea of putting away 
the illusions and consolations of 
lesser men. In Longfellow’s poem, 
the youth who bore the banner “Ex- 
celsior” pushes on beyond the 
warmth and light of human society 


The Reverend James J. Maguire, of the Paulist Fathers, au- 
thor of The Philosophy of Modern Revolution, is Chap- 
lain of the Newman Club, Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. 
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to an altogether vague and never 
defined goal. However, the vague- 
ness of the goal does not prevent 
the reader from deriving a com- 
pletely satisfactory vicarious pleas- 
ure at the image of forging on alone 
into some brave new world. In fact 
the more bleak, austere and com- 
fortless the world, the more dra- 
matic the picture and the greater 
the satisfaction. Stace is obviously 
dramatizing his rebellion against his 
own idea of Christianity. 


Liens the rest of us, Stace is con- 
cerned with the tortured condition 
of the world today. He agrees, he 
says, with the Catholic bishops in 
tracing this to man’s abandonment 
of God and religion. However, un- 
like the bishops, he believes that re- 
ligion is gone for good. It can never 
return because “modern men have 
lost the vision, basic to all religion, 


of an ordered plan and purpose of 


the world.” At the heart of all re- 
ligion is what Stace calls the “Great 
Illusion” — “the illusion that the 
universe is moral and good, that it 
follows a wise and noble plan, that 
it is gradually generating some su- 
preme value, that goodness is bound 
to triumph in it.” Is this vision 
compatible with modern science? 
No, says Stace. The new picture of 
the world generated in the mind of 
modern man by three centuries of 
scientific development, is the pic- 
ture of a purposeless, senseless, 
meaningless world. 

Before the seventeenth century 
men used to ask the question, “Why 
does the world exist?” Stace shows 
that after that time their interest 
shifted to the question of how the 
world operates. They were still re- 
ligious believers — all the great 
scientific lights of the seventeenth 
century were—but they lost inter- 
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est in the search for ultimate pur- 
poses. Gradually this lack of inter- 
est in the search for an ultimate 
purpose led to the conviction that 
there was no ultimate purpose and 
that the idea of purpose was itself 
a meaningless concept. Obsessed by 
the new quantitative physics, men 
came to conceive nature as nothing 
more than matter in motion. But 
since the motions of matter are sup- 
posedly governed only by blind 
forces and laws, there was no fur- 
ther place for any concept of pur- 
pose. 


Tas PICTURE of a meaningless 
world, says Stace, is the background 
of modern thought. Is it any won- 
der then that men have ceased to 
believe? Stace correctly observes 
that the very essence of the religious 
vision consists in “the faith that 
there is a plan and purpose in the 
world, that the world is a moral or- 
der, that in the end all things are 
for the best.” The abandonment of 
this notion of purpose was therefore 
a thrust at the very foundation of 
all religion. Consequently modern 
unbelief is not a new or a sudden 
development. It is not due to scan- 
dals or abuses in the Church nor to 
the machinations of evil men out- 
side the Church. It is simply the, 
whirlwind sown by the mechanistic 
science of the seventeenth century. 

In tracing the modern crisis to its 
true cause Stace does a genuine serv- 
ice. Even though he strangely 
omits mention of the influence of 
the philosopher René Descartes, his 
analysis is on the whole beyond 
criticism. He states what did hap- 
pen: the effect that modern scien- 
tific developments did have. Stace 
explains all of this with laudable 
objectivity. It is one thing, how- 
ever, to say that this did happen; it 
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is quite another to assume that this 
was a logical and correct develop- 
ment. Stace shows his own lack of 
logic by the fact that he never real- 
ly comes to grips with this second 
point. On one point he does indeed 
show a trace of uneasiness. 

After indicating that loss of be- 
lief in the freedom of the will is one 
fruit of the scientific spirit, Stace 
declares that the argument against 
human free will can be shown to be 


a tissue of fallacies. Now, if the: 


argument is a tissue of fallacies and 
there is free will, the scientific spirit 
is unreliable. In that case the whole 
theme of his article becomes highly 
questionable. It would seem obvi- 
ous therefore that what we ought 
to do is to re-examine other destruc- 
tive conclusions supposedly de- 
duced from scientific principles. 
Yet Stace nowhere attempts to do 
this. 


I; 1s interesting to observe the 


mental gymnastic by which he 
achieves this evasion of logic. He 
does it by swinging with the great- 
est of ease from the theoretical to 
the practical and vice-versa. He 
admits that this argument against 
free will can be shown to be a tissue 
of errors. But then he goes on to 
say that since the argument is gen- 
erally swallowed whole by the un- 
philosophical, nothing can be done 
about the matter. In other words it 
may be theoretically wrong but 
practically speaking we have to ac- 
cept it. Then swinging back to the 
theoretical again he does not pre- 
sume free will but elaborates a phi- 
losophy of life that more or less 
completely ignores all the deeper 
implications of the existence of free 
will. So instead of proving that the 
current anti-religious conclusions 
are necessary and logical deductions 
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from the scientific discoveries them- 
selves (which his whole theme 
would demand), Stace simply keeps 
on saying that modern man has 
drawn such conclusions and that 
ends the matter. 


Beveuse on the basis of modern 
science itself there is no logical 
necessity to abandon belief in an 
ultimate purpose in the universe. 
Mechanistic philosophers do some- 
times make the mistake of thinking 
that in a universe perfectly gov- 
erned by natural law there would be 
no necessity for the existence of 
God. Isaac Newton made this blun- 
der when he pointed to the gaps in 
his own system of astronomical 
laws as a proof for the existence of 
God. The weakness of such an ar- 
gument became apparent when after 
elaborating a system that bridged 
those gaps, Laplace declared that he 
had no need of the hypothesis of 
God. With this we can agree per- 
fectly. God is not a sort of “celes- 
tial plumber” to be dragged in only 
to take care of defects in an other- 
wise imperfect system of natural 
laws. We do no service to God by 
maintaining that the natural opera- 
tions of His universe are not ex- 
plainable in terms of natural laws. 
But after we have formulated nat- 
ural laws to explain all natural phe- 
nomena, a further question re- 
mains. The laws of nature are mere 
descriptions of what does happen. 
What about the very existence of 
the laws themselves? Why does 
nature operate in one way and not 
in another? Is there any explana- 
tion for the regularity and uniform- 
ity with which nature follows these 
laws? 

Our explanation is that these very 
laws point to the existence of a 
higher, governing intelligence. But 
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the curious thing about an agnostic 
like Stace is that at this point he 
abandons the search for rationality. 
Yet the search for rational explana- 
tions of phenomena is of the very 
essence of science. To say that 
science is progressing is to say that 
science is discovering new examples 
of rationally ordered structure and 
relationships. If there are no 
rationally ordered relationships in 
things then science is a delusion. 
But if there is rationality in the 
whole field of science, how can we 
say that there is no rationality in 
the cosmos as a whole? 


W HEN the biologist points to the 
harmony and co-ordination among 
the parts of a living organism, when 
he shows that all the cells work to- 
gether for the good of the whole or- 
ganism, he has given us an example 
of an inner purposiveness. 


This 
sort of co-ordination is what the 
Scholastics would call intrinsic 
finality. Actually the intrinsic final- 
ity of living organisms would in it- 
self he sufficient to demonstrate the 
existence of purpose in the world. 
Any rationally ordered system 
points to the existence of a rational- 
ly ordering intelligence and any 
such intelligence must have a rea- 
son for operating. Purpose is sim- 
ply another name for that reason. 

It should be admitted that while 
it is comparatively easy to show the 
harmonious relationship of the 
parts of a living organism, it is 
much more difficult to show the re- 
lationship of all things and all 
events in the cosmos to some total, 
all embracing goal. In Scholastic 
terms. to do this would be to show 
the extrinsic finality. This is diffi- 
cult simply because it {s difficult to 
reconcile the notion of Divine Provi- 
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dence with the existence of war, dis- 
ease and the like. But this does 
not prove that there cannot be a 
divine purpose. It simply proves 
that the human mind is limited in 
its scope. We must not abandon 
the clear evidences of finality that 
we do have simply because there are 
things which still puzzle us. We do 
not imagine that we have the om- 
niscience of God. 


How THEN can a man like Stace 
claim the support of science for his 
own lack of belief? It is not logic 
which impels him to embrace unhe- 
lief. Stace himself is a trained 
thinker. In any other field he 
would demand rigid inference and 
deduction. Before accepting a con- 
clusion as inevitable and necessary 
he would demand that other alter- 
native conclusions be carefully ex- 
cluded. Why, in spite of his own 
misgivings about the argument on 
free will, does he fail to do so in 
this case? 

The answer to this curious and 
provocative question can be found 
I think in the fact that he rather 
relishes the attitude of Promethean 
defiance which is supposedly forced 
upon him. The very title and the 
whole temper of Stace’s article sug- 
gest this self-dramatization. When 
Stace asks us to accept “the real 
world as it actually is, stark and 
bleak” and still retain our ideals 
striving for great ends and noble 
achievements, he is using phrases 
that naturally stir the pulses of 
men who have never known more 
than a garbled and commonplace 
version of the Christian faith. But 
since he never logically proves that 
the world is stark and bleak. his 
challenge has the sound of intcellec- 
tual masochism. 
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A Story spy ANNE FREMANTLE 


HE ELECTRIC light in the room on 
the second floor switched on and 
off, off and on. Though no head 
appeared at the open window, Toin- 
maso, playing the guitar in the shad- 
owy street below, was content; 
dithering the lights was the correct 
response, indicative of interest and 
approval, for a girl in Enna. 
Tommaso, doing his spring har- 
rowing in the fields below the thirty- 
five-hundred-feet high citadel, had 
watched Maria Pace spraying her 
father’s vine with blue chlorine, 
whilst her young brother carried, 
strapped on his shoulder, the can of 
heavy liquid. He had watched her, 
too, the day before, leading her lamb 
to the slaughterhouse, for Easter 
was in three days and no family in 
Enna was too poor then to eat roast 
lamb or, at worst, roast kid. The 
same evening, hanging on her moth- 
er’s arm, she and her brother had 
walked the gaily lighted streets, 
looking into the brilliant butchers’ 
shops, with their displays of lambs 
realistically feeding on fields of 
green paper or, ready skinned, with 
light bulbs in carcass mouths. The 
town had been filled with the sound 


of bleating—behind all doors, lambs 
dying, lambs waiting their turn to 
die. 

Tommaso had not dared speak 
even to Maria Pace’s mother, still 
less to her; but he had followed the 
trio, running barefoot from corner 
to corner behind them, thinking 
himself unobserved. In fact, of 
course, Maria Pace was watching 
delightedly. They had known each 
other all their lives, going to cate- 
chism together in the big, cool, 
fourteenth-century cathedral, glad 
to run in off the hot streets, whose 
stones burned their feet; but it was 
for Tommaso as if he’d never seen 
her until now, with all April in her 
eyes, and the curling lashes that lay 
laughingly along her smooth, soft, 
honey-colored cheek. 

The light went out and stayed 
out. Tommaso, looking at the stars 
decided it was time to go to bed, for 
tomorrow was the fiesta and he was 
one of those who would carry the 
huge statue of our Lady round the 
town, searching for her Son, and 
that was a grueling task. Of old, 
the men used to carry her, nude 
but for girdles; now they must wear 
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shirts and sweat it out. Before 
turning in, Tommaso took out from 
under his bed his suitcase that con- 
tained all his treasure: the fine dark 
blue cloak with its high-peaked 
hood which from time immemorial 
had been the special dress of the 
men of Enna. He had not been able 
yet to save up enough to buy the 
top-boots that completed the cos- 
tume, but he was only eighteen; he 
would have them in time for his 
wedding, he vowed. 


Tw DAWN wind brought the heavy 
scent of orange blossom up from 
the valley into Maria Pace’s room; 
she loved it, though some girls 
found it too strong and closed their 
windows against it. She had picked 
a few narcissi the day before from 
the lakeside—they were rare now, 
only a few left of the white carpet 
that had fringed the waters of Per- 
gusa, where, legend had it, young 
Persephone, picking them, had been 
carried off by Pluto. Maria Pace 
had not gathered them alone — no 
girl since Demeter’s daughter had 
ever been allowed by her mother to 
do that—but a covey of children 
went annually together to seek blos- 
soms for the shrine. Maria Pace 
put her bunch together; she had 
many little scarlet tulips, dwarf blue 
iris, anemones, too, and grape hya- 
cinth. Then she slipped out into 
the street and ran down into the 
cathedral square where a crowd was 
already gathered, although it was 
only a few minutes past six. 
Women and girls were decking 
the open-air altar; a few men 
lounged about in a knot together; 
excited children skipped nimbly to 
keep warm, for the breeze was cold. 
Suddenly the bells of all the town’s 
thirty-six churches began to ring; 
and the men ran off one way, the 
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women scattered another. There 
were two processions: one started 
from the cathedral square, of men 
carrying the heavy image of Christ; 
the second, of men carrying His 
Mother, came up from San Giovanni 
at the southernmost point of the 
tiny walled city. For Maria Pace, 
the most exciting moment of the 
year was when the two processions, 
after pursuing each other around 
all the town, caught sight of each 
other at opposite sides of the cathe- 
dral square. Then the bearers 
broke into a run; and the proces- 
sions, breaking form, commerged 
and mingled around the open-air 
altar where the images were finally 
set side by side. Then everyone 
went into the cathedral for High 
Mass. 

This year it was especially excit- 
ing, Maria Pace thought, as Tom- 
maso was amongst the bearers; and, 
after a proper interval to wipe his 
dripping face—the images were tre- 
mendously solid — he followed her 
into the cathedral and managed to 
stand close by her, even to touch her 
elbow, as if by mistake, once or 
twice as she turned the pages of her 
missal. Once, as he did so, she 
looked up at him and smiled hap- 
pily into his eyes. 


Manta PAcE was sixteen that June, 
and they wanted to be married after 


the harvest. But her father died 
suddenly in the fields of a heat- 
stroke, and her mother could not 
Spare her—there were six younger 
ones, and Maria Pace must work the 
little land to give them food, must 
take in washing and sewing for ail- 
ing or richer neighbors, until at 
least Paulo, her next brother, was 
fourteen. Tommaso and she were 
sick at heart; at their age, two years 
seemed an eternity, and it did not 
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make it easier, but rather harder, 
that they could see each other so 
often, that they lived so close. In- 
deed, it was so intolerable for them 
both that one September morning 
Tommaso put on his best clothes, 
kissed Maria Pace for the first time 
full on her lips, and went off down 
the hill, to walk the one-hundred- 
and-ninety kilometers to Messina, 
thence to take a cheap slow cargo 
boat to America. There he would 
make a fortune for Maria Pace since 
he could not yet make her his wife. 


I. was a glorious October morning 
when Tommaso steamed up the 
Hudson, past the Statue of Liberty 
and the great skyline. He had 
learned a little American on the 
boat, enough to query, “How much 
cost? Verree much, too much, I 
no money, I want work.” 

Luckily he was such a fine, up- 
standing boy he was hired at once, 
as a waiter in a Bowery speak-easy. 
Though he hated the foggy atmos- 
phere, the living by artificial light, 
the long hours confined indoors 
after the steep fields and cold winds 
of Enna, the wages were by Sicilian 
standards, fantastic; and he lived 
amongst boys and men who came, 
many of them, from similar hill- 
towns or villages. Most of these 
learned only enough English to be- 
come intelligible to customers; but 
Tommaso was ambitious and took 
lessons. The teacher would point 
to a pen, and shout, “Ze pen!” Then 
fifteen young Latins would obedi- 
ently echo, “Zeppenn.” They gradu- 
ated to phrases: “Ze taiga ‘ides in 
ze Hambush.” And so, by degrees, 
Tommaso became proficient in the 
new language. 

One day a customer, short of 
change, gave Tommaso, instead of 
a tip, a ticket for the Irish Sweep. 
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Tommaso, after inquiring what was 
this Irish Sweep, stuck the ticket 
into a trouser pocket and thought 
no more of it. Only by chance, 
looking one day in the paper for the 
dates of sailings of big boats for 
Italy (he liked to write to Maria 
Pace once a month, sending via the 
Aquitania or the Queen Mary, for 
the fun of knowing his little note 
would go so majestically, so swift- 
ly, to so remote a destination), did 
he notice the list of numbers of lot- 
tery tickets. Fishing in his pocket, 
he found he still had his ticket, saw 
his number amongst those printed, 
and knew he had drawn a horse. 


W uex he learned he could sell his 
chance for $4,000 or more, and even 
half his chance for $2,000, he was 
beside himself with joy. Now he 
could go home immediately, on one 
of the grand boats by which he sent 
his letters, now he could at once 
marry Maria Pace; he could buy 
land, too, and top-boots, and a cart 
that would be more gorgeously 
painted than any other cart in all 
Sicily. Like other common carts it 
would be bright yellow, with red 
bands and green spottings; but on 
the two panels, not only such tradi- 
tional scenes would be painted as 
the other folk had—the Burning 
of Troy, Roland at Roncesvalles, 
Rinaldo crowned emperor of Trebi- 
zond — but scenes, too, from his 
own life: Tommaso Sets Sail for 
America, Tommaso Draws a Horse 
in the Irish Sweepstake, Tommaso 
comes home on the Conte de Savoia 
and marries Maria Pace in the 
cathedral. 

Tommaso was so elated the eve- 
ning of his discovery that he told 
the head-waiter. Umberto was a 
surly fellow, fond of bossing the les- 
ser fry around. He had come from 
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Catania, from the sulphur mines, 
but was an American citizen now, 
with a wife and three children, 
though he was but thirty. He con- 
gratulated Tommaso warmly and 
rejoiced with him. Then called all 
the staff around, “Hey, Egidio, hallo 
Andrea, here Luigi, let’s drink to 
Tommaso’s marvelous luck; for it’s 
all our luck too.” 

“How is it luck for us all?” 
queried Andrea. 

“Because of our pool system, of 
course!” chuckled Umberto fatly, 
into his fifth chin. “As you all 
know, every tip goes into the pool, 
—my tips that are twice as big as 
yours, and the little doorboys, too, 
and the scullions—and we all get 
our fair share in proportion to our 
earnings, ten per cent per week of 
our wage. Now Tommaso’s luck 
came as a tip; therefore, it must 
count as a tip and go into the pool, 
and we shall all be rich and pros- 
perous, and famous. Thanks, Tom- 
maso, you’ve brought us all luck.” 


, ren hardly waited the end of 
the head-waiter’s speech. He felt 
the bottom drop out of his world, 
his hope and happiness vanish,— 
years once more ahead of him, of 
sweeping up cigarette stubs at three 
in the morning, of emptying spit- 
toons through summer evenings, of 
serving crepes suzettes to paunchy, 
overfed, leering business men and 
their cuties, at more a serving than 
he earned a day. Before anyone 
could prevent him, he had rushed 
at Umberto, snatching a table knife 
as he did so, and had stabbed him, 
again and again in the neck, cutting 
the carotid artery through twice, so 
the blood sprang out at him in great 
spurts. 

The others fell back, then grabbed 
him, pulled him off; one called the 
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police, another the owner, others a 
doctor. Then, suddenly, it was very 
quiet as they waited. Tommaso 
looked at his messy, blood-splashed 
sticky hands,—his arms were being 
held by Egidio and the little door- 
boy,—and asked, “Is he badly 
hurt?” knowing, before they an- 
swered, gently, that Umberto was 
dead and that he’d killed him. In 
the thick silence, Tommaso knew 
he would never again see the blue 
slopes of the Madonie Mountains, as 
when he and Marie Pace had looked 
out from the citadel of La Rocca to- 
gether or he had stared with her to- 
ward lofty Troina set on the ridge 
of Monte Artesino. 

He was given twenty years penal 
servitude. Unanimously, his fel- 
low-workers agreed not to press 
their claim for the sweep ticket. 
Whilst he was on trial, they sold it 
for $5,000 and put the money in his 
name at compound interest in the 
bank, for when he should be free. 
But Tommaso insisted on giving it 
all to the widow and children of the 
man he had slain; and all his little 
earnings for good conduct—he was 
an exemplary prisoner—he sent 
them also. : 


T HE WIDOW had gone back to Sicily 
very soon, as soon as her husband’s 
affairs were settled. Before leav- 
ing, she had come, black crepe 
draped but tearless, to the prison to 
say good-by to Tommaso, to em- 
brace him and to tell him she had 
forgiven him. Her little girls, elev- 
en and nine, thanked him for the 
money, and Mario, fat like his fa- 
ther and only five, put up his face 
for a farewell kiss. The widow 
promised Tommaso she would go to 
see Maria Pace and take her his let- 
ter, releasing her from their engage- 
ment, bidding her farewell. It was 
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several months before he got Maria’s 
reply. She told him she would wait, 
even twenty years, and that she had 
learned to read and write, so as to 
be able to send him letters. She 
had been able, she added, proudly, 
already to read all his. She told 
him of Paulo’s new cock, that was 
matched against the most famous 
old cock in Enna, and had won; 
told him of her aunt’s wedding; of 
the hailstorm that had spoiled the 
grapes in the Kasryani vineyard, 
the most famous for miles around. 

But her grapes had been unhurt; 
she was not sure whether it was be- 
cause the parish priest at Sta. Chiara 
had rung all the bells summoning 
them within the gilded convent grill 
to pray, or because the mayor had 
ordered all the ornamental cannon 
to be fired, which had driven the 
storm toward San Benedetto. “Do 
not grieve,” she had ended. “I shall 
be thirty-seven when you come for 


me, and my mother still bore chil- 


dren after that. If God wills I shall 
still give you a son.” And she added 
that Umberto’s widow had gone 
with her to church and together 
they had prayed to Our Lady of 
Ransom for poor Tommaso. 
Thereafter she had written regu- 
larly, not of love, but of life; told 
him all the town gossip, about the 
new street lamps, about seed time 
and harvest; of Paulo’s decision to 
become a priest; of her own trip to 
Palermo to see him ordained—it 
seemed the years passed as peace- 
fully on her hill as in his prison. 
Then the news grew sadder: there 
was war in Abyssinia; men were 
taken from the fields to fight; some 
even got killed—Giorgio got a gan- 
grened foot and died; the price of 
macaroni rose five-fold; there was a 
blight that spoiled the Marsala 
grapes. But the latter misfortune 
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had its good side, for merchants 
climbed to Enna and bought Maria 
Pace’s barrels for more than she 
had ever sold them before. 


Ao twelve years the letters 
stopped, without explanation. Tom- 
maso worried greatly; but, before he 
had finished his thirteenth year he 
was released, for perfect conduct. 
Many people — prison visitors, the 
chaplain, even the warders — had 
grown fond of him. When he came 
out of prison they offered to find 
him a job, and asked him, mean- 
while, to stay with them in their 
homes, until he had time to look 
around. But he fretted to go home; 
and, finally, when he had saved 
enough to pay his fare back to Mes- 
sina, he bought a passage on a 
freighter. 

Tommaso found his Italian very 
rusty; he spent hours each day on 
the boat talking to sailors, rubbing 
the rust off his memory. He looked 
old for his thirty-two years; was 
gentle, shy, rather bald. 

As he climbed the last hill, he 
could not believe he had been away 
for more than a few days. Perhaps 
as far as Palermo—one hundred and 
sixty-kilometers—not farther. Cer- 
tainly not three thousand miles and 
thirteen years. The same steep 
strips grew corn, vines, buckwheat; 
there were the same orchards of 
peach and frothing plum; even, on 
the stone walls, the same pale blue 
hepatica grew between the very 
stones he remembered as a boy. 
Now he was passing the house in 
which, according to local legend, 
the Blessed Virgin was cooking 
when the Angel Gabriel appeared to 
her; he recalled the little stove in 
the ancient room. He knew, now, 
that God had been born in a far 
country, not here at home; but, as a 
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boy, he had believed and loved the 
story that made the Incarnation 
part of the heritage of his own little 
city’s history. 

Only when he came to Maria 
Pace’s house did he notice changes; 
the house simply was not there any 
more, instead a grand new mod- 
ern building, that would not have 
disgraced Manhattan. They had 
widened the street to set it down 
more imposingly; of shining white 
stone, it was embroidered with 
carved fasces, with much pompous 
lettering upon it, to say this post 
office was erected in the year ten. 
Tommaso went in and, at the 
stamps window, asked for a family 
named by Maria Pace’s name. The 
woman shook her head. “There is 
no family of that name that I know 
here now,” she said, “but I have 
only been here five months. I am 
a stranger, from Rome. I will ask 
my colleagues.” 

But no one had the vaguest recol- 
lection of Maria Pace; so, disconso- 
lately, Tommaso went off to the 
cathedral, to ask Don Aemilio, who 
had baptized him. But Don Aemilio 
was long dead, nor could his suc- 
cessor recall Maria Pace. Tom- 
maso went down to the clergy house 
at Sta. Chiara; and there the priest 
told him, “Ah, my poor son, Maria 
Pace died, very suddenly, about a 
year after you left—like her father. 
She was working in the fields, came 
home very hot, went to the cellar to 
draw wine for supper, must have 
taken cold, for in a few hours she 
was dead.” When he had digested 
his shock and sorrow a little, Tom- 
maso wonderingly pulled out the 
sheaf of letters—her letters—that 
had reached him in prison, and 
showed them to the priest. The last 
was less than a year old. They both 
puzzled over them, and then began 
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a search: who had died in the vil- 
lage about eight months previous- 
ly? “No one of Maria Pace’s age in 
the parish of Sta. Chiara,” the priest 
said, emphatically. 


Teccmas went back to the post 
office to inquire there, if they had 
any register of deaths, for the mu- 
nicipal offices were in the same 
building. He asked the woman who 
had told him she was a stranger, 
and learned that her predecessor, 
Maddalena, had died nine months 
previously. She was about forty, a 
widow with two grown girls, one 
married in the village, one working 
in Palermo, and a boy now in high 
school. Tommaso went to find the 
married daughter. At first her 
husband resented this impertinent 
man; but Gabriella remembered 
Tommaso, and welcomed him, and 
told her husband the story. When 
she saw Tommaso’s packet of let- 
ters, she explained. Her mother, 
Tommaso’s victim’s widow, had 
found Maria Pace, and they became 
friends. After a visit to her own 
people on the other side of the 
island, Maddalena had come back 
to Maria Pace, who had got for her 
the good post office job and she set- 
tled down. When Maria Pace was 
dying, she had asked Maddalena to 
open Tommaso’s letters and answer 
them: he must have something to 
live for, something to live by, she 
said, and Maddalena had agreed. 
For it had been Tommaso’s money 
that had established her and her 
children, and her forgiveness of his 
wrong was coupled with a simple 
gratitude for his atonement. 

Maria Pace, herself, had written 
only one letter—the one in which 
she had promised to wait. After 
her mother’s death, Gabriella want- 
ed to carry on her good work, but 
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her husband had said, no,—it was 
not good to pretend for too long, 
people must get used to the light, 
must not be kept in blinkers, even 
if the light were darkness. 

As Tommaso and Gabriella read 
Maddalena’s letters together, she 
told him how much she and her 
sister had helped also to write them, 
chiming in with details. The bus 
smash at Licata—the name of the 
new town crier. “I told her to tell 
you those,” said Gabriella. “And it 
was Teresa who saw the golden ori- 
ole in March, and told of Paulo’s 
going on to high school; and Paulo, 
himself, who wanted mother to tell 
you about the blight.” 
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ABRIELLA and her husband and 

Tommaso laughed and wept to- 
gether at the letters, and marveled 
at Maddalena’s patient goodness. 

“I wish I could have thanked her, 
and asked her to give Maria Pace 
my love,” said Tommaso. 

“Maybe it would be thanking her 
to go to Palermo and see Teresa 
there. If you and she liked each 
other, perhaps mother might be 
happy if you gave Teresa a hus- 
band, since you took away her Um- 
berto,” said Gabriella smiling up at 
her own husband. 

Tommaso took up his hat. “It is 
a good idea,” he said, “I go imme- 
diately. 


BROTHER TO EVERY OTHER 


By ETHEL BARNETT DE VITO 


HERE is not one who, knowing or unaware 
On lonely paths or in the teeming city, 
At least once in his life but has to bear 
Deserved or not, the mark of someone’s pity. 
There is not one, however rich-endowed 
In some unguarded hour, however fleet, 


Who has not seemed, for all that he was proud, 
Brother to someone’s heartbreak or defeat. 


Once in each life the mask, too deep to plumb, 
Slips from the heart’s face leaving it revealed 
And from divergent pathways each must come 
To recognize the kinship life concealed 

Until at length each knows, each sees another 
One with his pain, brother to every other. 





TIME AND A KU KLUX KLANSMAN 


By IsaBeL CURRIER 


LIFELONG neighbor, whom I will 

call Joe Adams, saw fit to join 
the Ku Klux Klan when it organ- 
ized a branch in our Vermont town 
back in the 1920’s. Joe worked for 
the railroad, as most of the men in 
our town did in one capacity or an- 
other. He was a taciturn, humor- 
less man who hadn't many friends 
because he seemed neither to want 
nor to need them. In his youth he 
had joined a fraternal lodge to have 
the benefit of its insurance, but he 
rarely attended meetings. His wife 
and daughter were members of one 
of the Protestant Churches, but Joe 
wasn’t. The only time Joe was ever 
prominently mentioned in town talk 
was when he belonged to the Ku 
Klux Klan. 

He shared this brief respite from 
complete obscurity with the other 
twenty or so local members of the 
Klan. All of our town’s Klansmen 
were decent enough citizens whom 
other townspeople would forget they 
knew if they weren’t seen daily, 
as we saw Joe Adams, passing by 
on the way to or from work. Not 
one had ever held public office, con- 
cerned himself with public affairs, 
or demonstrated any notable per- 
sonal ability. Until they had indi- 
vidually joined a national organiza- 
tion “to uphold Christianity” and to 


further “white Protestant Ameri- 
canism,” only one of the local 
Klansmen had ever been known as 
a churchgoer. 


Tw KLAN announced its presence 
among us by burning a series of 
fiery crosses on various hilltops in 
our heavily-timbered township. The 
local fire department had rushed 
out to quench the first flames and 
by their light had seen several 
sheeted figures fleeing the scene. In 
our remote, sparsely settled region, 
more than a sheet was needed to 
disguise personalities whose indi- 
vidual gait, voice, size, girth, and 
habitual gestures were as_ well 
known to everyone else as their 
own personal characteristics. There- 
fore, the local firemen had yelled 
warnings after the hooded figures: 
“You, Joe Adams, I know you by 
your howlegged waddle; you, Tom 
Jones, you’re thin as a scarecrow 
even in that bedsheet; hey, Jim 
Brown, you should have left your 
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bay window at home if you didn’t 
want to be caught setting fires. ... 
If you fellows set any more fires 
where they’re apt to spread and en- 
danger the whole town, we'll have 
the law on all of you as firebugs!” 

Members of the volunteer fire de- 
partment told everyone else in town 
who the men were who were dress- 
ing up in bedsheets and, in the local 
opinion, “making general jackasses 
of themselves.” The thing became 
such an open secret that a few curi- 
osity seekers managed to attend a 
Klan meeting or two. There they 
learned that our local branch of the 
KKK wasn’t dedicated to hating col- 
ored people because there weren’t 
any around. The local KKK 
couldn’t keep busy at full time 
hatred of the Jews, either, because 
our one Jewish family “minded its 
own business”—the one require- 
ment for respectful acceptance in 
the town. Therefore, the newly- 
organized branch of the Klan had 
come into being “to get rid of the 
Catholics before they get rid of us.” 


e. Vermont town is dominant- 


ly Roman Catholic. Located close 
to the Canadian boundary, it at- 
tracted many citizens of French- 
Canadian extraction several genera- 
tions ago, in addition to the Irish 
Catholics who came with the rail- 
road. Their American born and 
bred descendants have carried on 
the religious traditions of their fa- 
thers. And although the largest 
Church congregation in the town 
is the Catholic, any interreligious 
friction which may have been in 
local history has long since dis- 
solved in a community spirit which 
universally supports all Church 
bazaars and suppers, regardless of 
denomination, because they are the 
main social events of the region. 
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£ KLANSMEN began spreading 

the word that, unbeknownst to 
non-Catholics, an arsenal had been 
a-building in the Catholic Church 
basement; that the nuns in the con- 
vent school (which many non-Cath- 
olics attended to secure the benefit 
of the musical and French courses) 
drilled the children in military rit- 
ual against the day when the Pope 
would call for a seizure of the gov- 
ernment; that the saintly old priest 
perpetrated hair-raising outrages 
upon victims of the confessional. 

The wild rumors made hilarious 
conversation on street corners be- 
cause most Vermonters of that re- 
gion are robust realists who rely 
more upon their own shrewd esti- 
mates of people than upon fantastic 
propaganda. The Klansmen who 
had been recognized came to avoid 
the village, or to slink through a 
gantlet of loud-voiced joshing. “My 
wife’s borrowed some of them rifles 
and cannons in the Catholic church 
basement to guard her clothes- 
lines,” a local wit would proclaim to 
another when Joe Adams entered 
the post office. “She’s taking no 
chances on her hemstitched sheets 
being stolen by night riders here- 
abouts.” 

“Got a proposition for you, Jim,” 
a local storekeeper would announce 
when Brown stopped by to order 
groceries. “I wish you’d sign up 
six men in sheets to ride my order 
truck for protection when the driver 
goes by the Catholic church. I can’t 
pay no wages, but it ought to be the 
patriotic duty of your outfit to save 
my business after these fifty-odd 
years when it’s been exposed to 
Catholic shellfire.” 

“Well, here’s Tom Jones,” the 
bank president boomed earnestly. 
“Been expecting you to ask for 
quite a loan, Tom. I expect your 
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Ku Klux Klan outfit is fixing to buy 
the Catholics out legal since you 
want to get rid of them. They won’t 
want to live in the same town with 
trouble-making nitwits very long 
and it’ll take a pile of cash to buy 
’em out. Or is your Klan just plan- 
ning to seize their belongings with- 
out so much as by your leave, same 
as you’re trying to rob them of their 
good name among us?” 


I. was too much for most of the 
men who had been lured by the 
mystery and sense of importance of 
a secret society into joining the 
KKK. One by one they sheepish- 
ly withdrew from the new vigilante 
outfit. Within a year my home 
town had forgotten the KKK which 
it had completely and permanently 
kidded out of existence. 

But Joe Adams never forgot it. 
During the first furor over the 
Klan’s flaunting of fiery crosses, he 
had elected to fight a feud with my 
Mother who had inadvertently and 
innocently offended him beyond re- 
pair. 

It happened that Mother was en- 
tertaining her sewing circle one day 
when the talk of the town was the 
fire department’s identification of 
the sheeted figures who had been 
“starting fires.” The women hashed 
and rehashed the matter and its 
whys and wherefores, so far as they 
were known. One of them, a timid 
spinster who lived above Joe 
Adams’s house, became very much 
alarmed at the gossip and expressed 
her fear, lone Catholic woman as 
she was, of going home past Joe 
Adams’s unexpected hatred and 
staying there without protection. 
Some of the other women, whose 
humor generally is in tune with that 
of their husbands, baited her fear 
by manufacturing fantastic possi- 
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bilities of danger which had not oc- 
curred to the spinster. 


M y MoTHER stopped the baiting 
when she appeared with refresh- 
ments. Sensing the genuine fear of 
the maiden lady, Mother said brisk- 
ly: “That’s all nonsense. You've 
lived as neighbor to Joe Adams for 
over thirty years, as I have myself. 
You know that he’s a good, quiet, 
decent man. And even if the fire- 
men did claim to recognize him as a 
Ku Kluxer, I, for one, don’t believe 
that Joe Adams is mixed up in any 
such nonsense. He’s said to be 
‘black’ against Catholics, but he’s 
never been anything but decent and 
pleasant to his Catholic neighbors 
in all the years I’ve known him. 
And even if Joe Adams isn’t too 
bright, he is not a fool. He wouldn’t 
be such a fool as to swallow such 
yarns about people he’s known all 
his life.” 

Next day the frightened spinster 
met Joe Adams and challenged him 
directly. “I heard you joined that 
Ku Klux Klan,” she said, “but if 
you harm me because I’m a Catho- 
lic, I'll have the law on you.” 

“It’s a man’s own business what 
he joins and what he doesn’t,” Joe 
muttered. 

“You did join then!” The timid 
lady edged away. “Then you are a 
fool! Even Mrs. Currier said you 
were a fool if you joined that secret 
society.” 

“She did, did she?” Joe inquired. 

“Yes, she did, but she didn’t 
think you were a fool.” 

Mother chanced to meet Joe 
Adams, as she frequently did, and 
was surprised to find her greeting 
to him ignored. The first time he 
failed to answer her “Good morn- 
ing, Joe,” she thought he was im- 
mersed in his own thoughts. The 
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second time he cut her she won- 
dered out loud, at home, if Joe 
Adams were getting hard of hear- 
ing. But as the number of rebuffs 
mounted, Mother could no longer 
doubt that Joe Adams was snub- 
bing her. So she went directly to 
the source for the reason why. 
6é 

o£,” Mother said, next time she 
met him and Joe looked the other 
way. ‘“We’ve been neighbors for 
too many years for me to let you 
stop speaking to me without asking 
why.” 

“I'll tell you why,” Joe replied, 
“you called me a fool and you said 
I wasn’t bright right in front of God 
knows how many women. I won’t 
speak to anyone who thinks I’m a 
fool. I won’t speak to you again 
until the day I die.” 

“I didn’t exactly call you a fool, 
Joe,” Mother said. “I said I didn’t 
think you fool enough to join the 
Ku Klux Klan and turn against 
your lifelong neighbors just because 
they’re Catholics.” 

“What’s that but calling me a 
fool?” Joe countered. “I don’t care 
who you are or how long I’ve known 
you, I won’t speak to you again ’til 
the day I die.” 


Mas. ADAMS and my Mother had 
always been friendly and mutually 
appreciative neighbors, and they 


continued to be so. But Mother 
fretted about her rift with Joe 
Adams because it had never hap- 
pened, in all her life before, that any 
acquaintance had chosen to stop 
speaking to her. My Mother has the 
countrywoman’s deep respect for 
all of her neighbors and even Joe 
Adams, who was, so far as I know, 
her only enemy of a lifetime, would 
never say of her that she was other 
than a kindly, warm-hearted wom- 


an who never carried malicious gos- 
sip and never gave offense to people. 

Joe’s wife was as upset at the rift 
as my Mother was. “Joe’s a stub- 
born man,” Mrs. Adams said, “he 
made a fool of himself by joining 
that Ku Klux Klan and he knew it 
and smarted over it. Your remark 
just happened to be repeated to him 
when he was feeling mean and re- 
sentful about it, and it made him 
mad because it came from you. Joe 
knows you don’t go around calling 
people names and he couldn’t stand 
your saying he’d be a fool to join 
the Ku Klux Klan since it was true.” 


| and Mrs. Adams wantin 
ued to exchange recipes and dress 
patterns, plates of cookies and bis- 
cuits, behind Joe’s back. Mother 
continued to greet Joe’s stony figure 
whenever she chanced to meet him 
and continued to hope that some 
day he’d absent-mindedly respond 
and break the spell of enmity. The 
Adams’s daughter fell ill with a long 
and taxing sickness which great- 
ly depleted Mrs. Adams’s frail 
strength. Mother used to dash over 
to the Adamses while Joe was away 
at work to relieve Mrs. Adams at 
her duughter’s bedside for a few 
hours. Mother always came home 
before Joe Adams was due at his 
own home after work. She saw no 
reason to add to Mrs. Adams’s bur- 
dens by inviting another outburst of 
Joe’s stubborn temper and, by mu- 
tual agreement, the two women kept 
Joe uninformed of Mother’s nurs- 
ing assistance. 

Mother was with Mrs. Adanis 
when her daughter died and she and 
other members of our family attend- 
ed the young girl’s funeral. But Joe 
didn’t speak to any one of us. 
When Mother sent some home- 
baked bread and cake to the house, 
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as is the small-town custom when 
a neighbor suffers a bereavement, 
Joe happened to learn where it 
came from and heaved it out into 
the street. It seems that grief had 
hardened him instead of mellowing 
him. Mrs. Adams confided that Joe 
had become a very difficult man 
with whom to live. 


Ovr family moved away to Mon- 
treal for ten years, following my 
father’s railroad activities. During 
that time our home in Vermont was 
closed and, on our family’s part, the 
old feud was forgotten. When my 
father retired, he and Mother re- 
turned to the old home. Mrs. 
Adams was one of several neighbors 
who came over on their first day 
back to help Mother settle in. But 
when Mother met Joe on the street 
after ten years’ absence and ex- 
tended her hand in greeting, she 
was met with the same averted look 
and stubborn silence. His wife 
urged him, one day, in my Moth- 
er’s presence, to bury the hatchet. 
Joe’s reply was: “I said I wouldn’t 
speak to her again until the day I 
die and I meant it.” 

We were all, with the exception 
of Mother, amused by the relentless 
one-sided feud. We used to accuse 
Mother of lurking near her rose gar- 
den so as to catch Joe Adams walk- 
ing by and call an unanswered 
greeting to him. We stopped the 
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kidding when it became evident 
that Mother was really unhappy 
about it: “Joe shows how much he 
suffered about what I said by the 
way he remembers it,” Mother ar- 
gued. “I wouldn’t have hurt his 
feelings like that for the world, and 
I pay for doing so every time he re- 
fuses to speak to me.” 


Te pay that Joe Adams died came 
suddenly and unexpectedly. Mother 
was weeding her garden when Mrs. 
Adams ran down the street, scream- 
ing for her at every step. Mother 
ran to meet Mrs. Adams with her 
weeding fork still in her hand. 
“It’s Joe!” Mrs. Adams said. “Some- 
thing awful has happened to him.” 

“Call the doctor,” Mother called 
back over her shoulder to my sister 
as she ran with Mrs. Adams to the 
Adams’s house. Joe was sitting in 


the chair where he had just fin- 


ished his noonday meal, gray of face 
and gasping for breath. As Mother 
came into the room he said, directly 
to her: “Help me, Mrs. Currier. 
Help me!” Mother reached him as 
he started to pitch forward from 
his chair and caught him, her arms 
about his shoulders, breaking the 
fall. A moment later, Joe Adams 
died in the arms of one of his life- 
long Catholic neighbors. He had 
kept his word as a Ku Klux Klans- 
man. He had not spoken to my 
Mother again until the day he died. 





AN ARTIST OF THE SPIRITUAL LIFE 
Father R. H. J. Steuart, S.J. 


By KATHARINE KENDALL 


66 NEVER could stand,” Father 
Steuart would say, “that idea 
of Purgatory which is only Hell 
with a ventilator in it. I go gladly, 
singing and dancing, to Purgatory, 
where the last remnants of my folly 
will be shed away.” And on July 
9th he died in London—one of the 
great masters of the spiritual life in 
our time. Known throughout the 
English - speaking world by his 
books, The Inward Vision, World 
Intangible, Temples of Eternity, 
and others, it may be of interest to 
readers of THE CATHOLIC WorLD to 
have some reminiscences of his out- 
standing personality and of his 
work as a director of retreats. He 
had a special message to convey 
which gave to all his words as well 
as his writings unusual strength 
and depth and conviction. His lit- 
erary style was unique, and we shall 
not find another just like him. 
Father Steuart himself, if asked 
what his life had been, would quite 
certainly have replied “just the life 
of any priest and Jesuit.” The voca- 
tion to join the Society of Jesus 


1See also “Welcome! Father Steuart,” by 
the Rev. James M. Gillis, in Tue CatHouic 
Worn, June, 1932. 


came to him, it seems, when he was 
a cadet at Woolwich. There is prob- 
ably nothing so very unusual in 
that. Nor was he the only Jesuit to 
serve with distinction as a chaplain 
in the first World War. Others too, 
like him, have initiated new proj- 
ects, have been well known as writ- 
ers, retreat-masters, as wise coun- 
selors, as valued friends. 

Yet the fact is that we have lost 
a giant, a genius of unique charac- 
ter and widespread influence. Hu- 
mility caused him to hide as far as 
possible his unusual gifts, yet these 
were undoubtedly responsible for 
much of his success with souls. 
Those gifts alone, however, are not 
enough to explain it. What was it 
that gave a quite special cachet 
to his work? What was the secret 
of his unrivaled success as retreat- 
giver, for instance? 


F ATHER STEUART was a thinker, 
a writer, a theologian (he would not 
perhaps thank us for that title’). 
He had the innate fastidiousness, 
the perfect manners, the courtesy, 
as also the sense of humor, the 
sense of proportion, the ‘common 


Katharine Kendall, a convert, was a close friend of Father 
Steuart for many years. This article will be included in 
her forthcoming book on Father Steuart’s life and teaching. 
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sense to an uncommon degree” 
which one looks for in a descend- 
ant of an old Scottish family. He 
was, we are told, a mathematician: 
he was a master of prayer: and to 
his very finger-tips he was an artist. 
That, we believe, is the clue we are 
looking for; it was because the art- 
ist was so strongly allied to the 
mystic that his teaching had that 
unique quality which shed new 
light on the ways of God with man. 
In Father Steuart was thus verified 
“the old truth,” to quote a recent 
writer, “that art can be practised to 
the full only by those whose up- 
bringing and environment have en- 
abled them to bring superior mental 
and imaginative qualities to their 
task.” 

So, more important than any- 
thing which Father Steuart did, 
than any mere detail of his life, than 
any way in which he acted in this 
or that circumstance, is what he 
tried to do. And what he tried to 
do was to present the truths about 
our relationship to God, and His to 
us, about the purpose of our lives, 
and the steep yet royal way along 
which God calls each one of us to 
Him, so that somehow, by some 
means, the real significance of it all 
should penetrate our dullness, 
should start our wavering footsteps 
on the ascent. “Those are in a very 
perilous position who deliberately 
lay out their course to keep along 
the valley,” he used to say: “the 
saint is one who climbs Mount Ever- 
est.” So he made an adventure of 
religion, but an adventure which, 
he insisted, was within the reach of 
us all. 

It is an experience common to 
everyone when a word, a phrase, a 
prayer even, which is daily on our 
lips, comes suddenly to life at an 
unexpected touch, and reveals a 
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reality of meaning, a something 
absolutely vital for us, which had 
eluded us before. This it was that 
Father Steuart was _ perpetually 
striving to bring about. The artist 
in him tried every device he knew, 
experimented as one might say on 
every string of his violin, if only he 
might make us see, make us hear, 
make us understand. To quote 
Evelyn Underhill: 


“The mystic may say—is indeed 
bound to say—with St. Bernard, 
‘My secret to myself.’ . . . But the 
artist cannot act thus. On him has 
been laid the duty of expressing 
something of that which he per- 
ceives.” 


Father Steuart constantly gave evi- 
dence of that power to express his 
vision which is the genius of the 
true artist. 


a musicians, those who are 
never content, but continually want 
to give something better than their 
best, never lose a certain nervous- 
ness when they come before the 
public. It is not the nervousness of 
the novice, afraid of forgetting his 
notes or of bungling over some tech- 
nical difficulty. It is, one imagines, 
rather an intensity of desire 
amounting to anxiety that nothing, 
no obstruction in oneself, no false 
current from one’s audience, may 
hinder the flow of inspiration. 
Playing to an audience is rather 
like swimming in the sea when you 
have been practicing in a sheltered 
pool. There will be unknown and 
perhaps disturbing factors; cur- 
rents which may be in your favor 
or against you, and before you take 
the plunge you try to brace your- 
self to do the best that is in you. 
This perhaps accounts for a rest- 
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lessness in Father Steuart, notice- 
able to the very end of his life, be- 
fore any conference he was going 
to give. Experienced as he was 
after so many years of retreat giv- 
ing, there was never a trace of com- 
placency or assurance, or of the 
“what shall I give these people to- 
day?” attitude. Like a great artist 
he was keyed up to do his best, be- 
fore every conference. Up and 
down he paced, and sometimes there 
would be a curious sound uncom- 
monly like a groan. After all he 
had set himself no less a task than 
to try to make each one of his lis- 
teners adjust their thinking and 
their lives to that reality which is 
God. Is it surprising that he was 
not easily accessible just before his 
meditations? It was a protection 
he had to give himself. Too eager 
retreatants lying in wait for him on 
his way to the chapel would find 
to their chagrin that Father Steuart 
passed looking straight ahead of 
him as if unaware of their pres- 
ence, or alternatively with a brief 
remote smile which did not encour- 
age outpourings of the soul. And 
then began the pacing, until the 
clock told him that it was time to 
begin. 


Ar ONCE all sign of stress or ten- 
sion dropped from him: it is a mark 
of the true artist that none of his 
own anxieties, no hint of the work- 
ings of the machine, will be allowed 
to come to the attention of his hear- 
ers and distract them. After his in- 
variable invocation of the Holy 
Spirit, Father Steuart seated him- 
self at the table, his watch, as part 
of the ritual, laid out before him, 
and began to talk, compelling at- 
tention from the first words, and 
making immediate contact with his 
audience. He was completely mas- 


ter of himself. Never did he con- 
descend to the use of notes, and he 
was fastidious in his choice of 
words. Usually the word which 
fitted his intention came at his bid- 
ding, and one noted almost with 
awe the perfection of his choice. 
Sometimes, now and then, a word 
would be judged inadequate, falling 
short in some way of the exact 
sense he wanted to convey. Then 
he would try another and another, 
until in the process the idea was lit 
up from every side. Sometimes 
again it was as if he felt himself 
out of his depth, and realized that 
no word could come near to express- 
ing the inward vision that he saw. 
At those times his very hesitations, 
the obvious pain with which he 
pursued that word which would be 
the least inadequate, would of 
themselves convey something of 
the depth of his thought. 

Or there were times, as everyone 
who heard him will remember, 
when a quite unimportant and ob- 
vious word would escape him. Then, 
when no subtlety of meaning was 
involved, he would search briefly 
for the missing culprit, and not 
finding it immediately to hand 
would produce triumphantly and a 
little defiantly “well then—a Thin- 
gummy!” 


No ONE could be more. completely 
innocent of striving for effects for 
effects’ sake. Probably he was not 
fully aware himself of the reactions 
produced when, after clothing an 
idea in words in his own inimitable 
and exquisitely polished style, Fa- 
ther Steuart suddenly interposed a 
homely, even a slang phrase, or pro- 
duced some absurd metaphor. 
There were times when he gave full 
play to his dry Scots humor, and 
clearly enjoyed himself as much as 
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his audience did, yet without the 
glimmer of a smile; but it was al- 
ways for a very definite purpose, to 
bring home some point, to make it 
a real living thing, to establish a 
link between the spoken word and 
the actual aspirations and move- 
ments of the soul. 

One listens sometimes to sermons 
or conferences, and the mind eager- 
ly sets to work on the wide range 
of new ideas presented to it, as just 
an interesting intellectual exercise. 
But somehow with Father Steuart’s 
teaching that could not be done. 
There was no getting away from the 
uncomfortable fact that what he 
was saying was meant for me, and 
that / was going to have to do some- 
thing about it. One of Father Steu- 
art’s conferences could hold people 
for forty-five minutes and then 
leave them on their knees. That, 
as it has been well said, is the true 
test, the sign that the retreat-giver 
has done his work well. 

One of the remarkable things 
about Father Steuart’s retreats was 
that they were always the same but 
always different. But then it is one 
of the attributes of the artist that 
he never presents a thing twice 
alike. Imagine any great violinist 
playing the slow movement of Bee- 
thoven’s Concerto time after time 
toa set pattern: he would be a mere 
mechanic or technician. It was 
part of Father Steuart’s genius that 
he used the same subject matter 
again and again, often the same il- 
lustrations, yet there was always a 
freshness which made his hearers 
absorb it with new vision. 


VW. MAY “tiptoe lightly” (it was 
his own favorite phrase, always ac- 
companied by a graphic little ges- 
ture of two fingers walking deli- 
cately across the table) over some 
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outstanding feature of his teaching, 
and see how the artist in him lit up 
his ideas. 

People have been known to go 
out after one of Father Steuart’s 
conferences on “God the Creator,” 
and actually see the trees, the flow- 
ers, the clouds in a new light. “But 
everything looks like God!” some- 
one once said to him. His words 
had given her a new vision, quite a 
definite experience of God in His 
creation, 


“the beauty in all that is beautiful, 
the truth in all that is true.... 
The whole of this earth is one fasci- 
nating jewel, reflecting the beauty, 
the splendor, the strength of God. 

“Every single action, every bud, 
flower, leaf,” he explained, “are de- 
liberate acts of God’s Will. The 
laws of nature are God’s Will in ac- 
tion. If I see this, every single thing 
is God perpetually doing. 

** ‘God is in all His creation as the 
voice of the singer is in his song,’ 
he loved to quote. ‘If the singer 
stopped for an instant there would 
be no more song. If God stopped 
willing me I should cease to ex- 
ist.’” 

And again, “God is my Creator 
and we can never get to the end of 
that.” 


He insisted on repeating points of 
importance, putting them again and 
again in different words because, 
as he said, “it is like hammering a 
nail in—you’d be very lucky if you 
got it in at the first stroke.” 

By that curious paradox which 
the world refuses to accept, though 
it is demonstrable in almost every 
department of life, Father Steuart, 
committed as he was to certain 
basic truths, made it clear in his 
teaching that, far from being 
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cramping or restricting, those very 
truths gave him his freedom of ex- 
pression and were limitless in their 
application. As one walked the 
well-worn way of Catholic faith and 
practice with him, it became a thing 
of infinite variety; one stepped out 
on an adventure of the spirit which 
was as unconventional as it was 
original and daring. 


Mone than anywhere else it was 
in his teaching about sin that Fa- 
ther Steuart laid down those prin- 
ciples of art which he held with 
vigor and tenacity and the utmost 
conviction, whether in the realm 
of things material or spiritual. He 
never tired of asserting that sin is 
essentially “bad taste.” 

“Apart from everything else,” he 
said, “sin is a tragedy just because 
it shows that I am capable of chal- 
lenging God’s taste, of liking the 
things He dislikes, desiring things 
contrary to His choice. It should 
be sorrow and humiliation to me 
that I can find satisfaction in any- 
thing that is displeasing to God.” 


He would point to painting and 
music where, as he remarked, real 
natural appreciation of what is right 
and true and beautiful is rare, with- 
out study. He had no use at all for 
the well-known cliché, “I don’t 
know anything about it, but I know 
what I like.” He held a little imag- 
inary dialogue with the objector— 


“Tastes differ!” 
“But not right taste!” 
“It gives me pleasure.” 
“It shouldn't.” 


Then he would add: 


“You ought to take the trouble to 
learn that there are certain canons 
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which govern the good and the right 
in art, in music. There is a stand- 
ard of taste, of objective rightness; 
it does not prove a thing is right 
because you like it.” 


He never could insist upon this too 
strongly. He would conclude, 


“If only I could get the same taste 
as God. Persons very far advanced 
in union with God can’t any longer 
see any attraction in things con- 
trary to God.” 


Somznow then, according to Fa- 
ther Steuart, we have to learn to 
see as God sees, to want what God 
wants. But how can I know what 
God wants? That question he al- 
ways answered in one _ word, 
“Christ.” There is our pattern, 
there the answer to all our prob- 
lems, there, in Christ, we find our 
Way, our infallible Guide. So 
Christ was the very core and heart 
of his teaching. Our Lord leading 
the life of the ordinary man: doing 
His. Father’s will: revealing the 
Father; Christ, the Way, the Truth, 
the Life: and then, Christ in us— 
identifying Himself — us so that 
I can only say, 


“I live, now not I, but Christ liveth 
in me. 
I love, now not I, but Christ loveth 
in me. 
I suffer, now not I, but Christ suf- 
fers in me. 
My pain, and the pain of all the 
world, is the Passion of Christ.” 


Then in one of the most arresting 
of all the word pictures he painted 
so vividly, he spoke of the Agony in 
the Garden: 


“Most of the pictures of the 
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' Agony represent our Lord as kneel- 
ing, or lying flat on the ground: I 
prefer to think of Him walking too 
and fro among the trees, His inte- 
rior agony reaching to an almost 
infinite extent. As He turns He 
faces me—I see His face, but it is 
my own!” 


It was as if a shaft of moonlight 
fell upon that ravaged face, turned 
for a moment from the blackness of 
the somber shadows, and the mys- 
tery of pain was revealed. 


“He has identified Himself with 
each of us, and all the anguish that 
ever was or ever will be was heaped 
on Him. I think of Him now as be- 
ing myself, and of His Passion be- 
ing the story of my pain, my blood- 
shed. He says to me ‘You live, you 
suffer, you almost despair, now not 
you, but I in you.’” 


Of Father Steuart’s teaching on 
prayer it is not possible to speak in 
detail here. It was at the same time 
simple and profound. Simple, be- 
cause his whole aim was to make it 
the easy and natural thing which, 
he said, it ought to be: a child talk- 
ing to its Father, or just sitting at 
its Father’s feet in silent content- 
ment. Profound, because he dared 
to show the way to those dim re- 
gions where, in the Cloud of Un- 
knowing, the soul may reach the 


closest union with God possible on 
earth. 


Win all his gifts, Father Steuart 


was delightfully human in his 
everyday life, and one of his marked 
characteristics was his impatience. 
Again it was the artistic tempera- 
ment revealing itself. He was im- 
patient with all shams and shoddi- 
ness, with false values, with silly 
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affectations: intolerant of trump- 
ery devotions which, he thought, are 
so often a substitute for the real 
mental and spiritual effort God asks 
of us. And his impatience did not 
stop there. He was irritated by 
willful stupidity, annoyed by such 
things as unexpectedly locked 
doors, impatient of long waits, of 
too-long hymns, of too-long any- 
thing. During his last years he 
suffered increasingly from deafness 
and, determined that it should not 
hamper the work he had to do, he 
tried for a long time to ignore it. 
It was a heavy trial to him, and 
caused him great strain in the con- 
fessional. It was the same when 
his body, becoming gradually en- 
feebled by attacks of illness to 
which up to the age of nearly sev- 
enty he had been wholly unaccus- 
tomed, refused to do the bidding of 
his unimpaired mind and will. He 
fretted under the restrictions it im- 
posed upon him. Their admission, 
even to himself, humiliated him. 

Death, when it came, did not take 
him by surprise. It is clear that 
for some weeks, perhaps months, 
he had seen through the camou- 
flage of the doctors, and suspected 
that what they had called a spasm 
was in reality something more seri- 
ous. His innate reticence remained 
to the end, and probably no one 
knows what he may have suffered 
mentally during those last weeks. 
But one likes to recall how encour- 
aging his teaching about death had 
always been. 


“It is my conviction,” he often 
said, “that it will be the happiest 
day of my life. Why should I be 
afraid? Am I, full of wickedness, 
third-rate, tenth-rate, going to stand 
up before Absolute Goodness, Abso- 
lute Truth? No, I’m going to stand 
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up before Christ: and I couldn’t be 
afraid of Christ.” It was one of his 
well-known sayings that “at the end 
it will not be that I have succeeded 
in doing what I tried to do, but that 
up to the end I tried to do it.” 


Fiasuse STEUART died on July 9th; 
it was the very day on which he 
was to have begun a retreat at the 
Convent of the Cenacle, Grayshott, 
Surrey. It is good to remember 
that he was, as he wished to be, in 
harness almost to the end, and 
there is something very much “in 
tune” in the fact that on that 9th 
of July many of his friends were 
assembled at the Grayshott Cenacle 
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and, instead of his saying Mass for 
them, they were able all together 
to offer a Requiem Mass for him. 
Numbers of people owed everything, 
all their grasp of spiritual reality, 
all their understanding of the life 
of prayer, to Father Steuart. They 
are torn between a deep sense of 
the loss they have suffered, and 
thankfulness that he was spared a 
long illness; joined to the comfort- 
ing assurance that his prayers for 
them will not cease. One likes to 
think that he has now verified in his 
own experience the words we so 
often heard on his lips—‘“Death is 
the passing through a lowly gate to 
an unimaginable scene.” 


PSALMIST 


By LeEsiie SAVAGE CLARK 


AVID’S harp, once plucked for Saul, 
Has long been still; 
And centuries drift deep on courts 
His strings could fill 
With magic. Yet while music lives 
And song is part 
Of love and tears, his hand shall heal 
The human heart. 





CATHOLICS IN PRESS AND RADIO 


By RussELt J. JANDOLI 


QUARTER of a 

century ago, 
probably no 
more than half 
a dozen Catholic 
men’s colleges and universities in 
the United States offered as much 
as a single course in journalism. 
Today, the number of such colleges 
has increased almost sevenfold and 
there is promise that courses start- 
ing this fall will boost the figure 
to close to fifty. 

This ascendancy in journalistic 
education in Catholic colleges, which 
is now in its most rapid stage, is 
one of the first definite signs that 
measures to improve the position of 
American Catholicism in the com- 
municative arts—literary and oth- 
erwise—are taking effect. Behind 
this general awakening of Catholic 
educators—in women’s colleges as 
well as men’s—is the growing recog- 
nition, urged on by pre-war, war- 
time, and post-war propaganda, of 
the value of press and radio in set- 
ting forth and protecting one’s own 
cause before the world, be it socio- 
political, commercial, charitable, 
personal, or ecclesiastical. Behind 
it also is the realization that all too 
few American Catholic colleges have 
been giving aspiring writers, both 
lay and religious, the training neces- 











What are we doing about training 
Catholics in these fields? 


sary for the cre- 
ation of a virile, 
Catholic press, 
if not a stanch 
Catholic _litera- 
ture, in the United States. 

A handful of Catholic colleges, 
notably the University of Notre 
Dame, has long since started to 
build up advanced writing courses 
in English departments and to re- 
valuate the philosophical aspects of 
journalistic education. Actually, lit- 
erature and journalism overlap in 
most respects. Thus, when we 
speak of training Catholics as writ- 
ers, we must first recognize the fact 
that the English departments in our 
colleges are by no means the sole 
fountainhead of instruction. It can 
be safely asserted that most English 
departments in Catholic colleges 
stress cultural, rather than profes- 
sional, training. 


After graduating from the Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Journalism, Russet J. 
Janvouts had a varied experience in the 
newspaper field, becoming a war corre- 
spondent and later wire editor on Stars and 
Stripes. His article is based on a nation- 
wide survey which he conducted recently in 
conjunction with the Journalism Section of 
St. Bonaventure College, of which he is at 
present a faculty member. 
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For evidence of this, we can look 
to the journalism school. Here, 
more and more writers are being 
produced—persons who attain their 
station not only in newspaper and 
magazine writing and editing but 
also in the more creative and more 
literary fields where they find this 
basic experience an _ invaluable 
training ground. Indeed, many 
journalism schools at the present 
time include in their curriculums 
such courses as novel and short 
story writing. 


‘Tee JOURNALISM section, depart- 
ment, school, and college, then, have 
emerged as definite entities—this 
within a short period of time. Ac- 
cording to a recent nation-wide sur- 
vey, only three Catholic men’s col- 
leges date the establishment of their 
journalistic program prior to 1920. 
These are Marquette University 
(1910), the University of Notre 
Dame (1912), and St. Bonaventure 
College, which offered journalism 
courses in 1919 and may have done 
so earlier. Progressive establish- 
ment of journalism programs since 
that time is indicated. By 1925, for 
example, seven Catholic men’s col- 
leges had a journalistic program. 
Ten years later, there were at least 
13 such colleges. Since 1935, no 
fewer than 19 have instituted a 
journalism program and 10 of 
these were started in the past four 
years, World War II. notwithstand- 
ing. The situation in Catholic 
women’s colleges runs parallel to 
this. 

In all, at least 39 of the more than 
70 Catholic men’s colleges offer 
journalism, and it would be safe to 
say that at least half of the 125 
Catholic women’s colleges in the 
country have one or more journal- 
ism courses. 


R THE student bent on a career 

eight Catholic men’s colleges in 
the United States offer majors in 
journalism. A Catholic living in the 
East or Southeast and interested in 
pursuing journalism as a career 
could choose between Duquesne or 
Fordham, presuming he wished to 
study at a Catholic college in his 
own section of the country. In the 
same situation, a Southerner or 
Southwesterner could go to Loyola 
of the South (New Orleans) and a 
Farwesterner to St. Martin’s College 
(Lacey, Wash.), while a Midwest- 
erner would have a choice of De- 
troit, Notre Dame, Creighton, and 
Marquette. 

As for minors in journalism, they 
would be available in the East at 
Dayton and John Carroll in Ohio, 
St. Bonaventure College in New 
York, and Seton Hall in New Jer- 
sey; in the Midwest at Quincy Col- 
lege in Illinois and St. Joseph’s in 
Indiana; in the South at St. Mary’s 
in Texas, and in the West at Seattle 
College in Washington and Univer- 
sity of Portland in Oregon. 

These colleges are the leaders. 
There are at least 22 other men’s 
colleges offering journalism, these 
being Canisius, Carroll (Helena, 
Mont.), Catholic University, De 
Paul, Loras, Loyola of Chicago, 
Niagara, Providence, Regis, Rock- 
hurst, St. Ambrose, St. Anselm’s, 
St. Francis (Brooklyn), St. John’s 
University (Collegeville, Minn.), St. 
John’s College (Brooklyn), St. Louis 
University, St. Norbert College, Col- 
lege of St. Thomas, St. Vincent Col- 
lege, University of Scranton, St. Ber- 
nadine of Siena, and Xavier Univer- 
sity. 


P ROBABLY the best programs for 
women seeking a journalistic career 
are offered by Xavier University in 
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New Orleans, St. Mary of the Woods 
in Indiana, and Marygrove College 
in Detroit. All have majors in jour- 
nalism. Also leaders in the jour- 
nalism field are College of New Ro- 
chelle, Loretto Heights College, St. 
Mary’s (Holy Cross, Ind.), Munde- 
lein, Marymount (Salina, Kans.), 
College Misericordia, and Font- 
bonne. 

As for enrollment, the figures 
are also encouraging. Close to 
2,000 students attended journalism 
courses in Catholic men’s colleges 
during the past academic year, 
1947-48. Fordham’s Department of 
Communication Arts, started in 
1946, already has 200 students. 
With 260 students last college year, 
Marquette University’s College of 
Journalism has the largest enroll- 
ment of any Catholic college jour- 
nalism organization in the United 
States. 

All of these facts and figures, ob- 
tained by a survey made by the 
Journalism Section of St. Bonaven- 
ture College, most of them for the 
first time, offer as complete a case 
as possible for Catholic journalistic 
education in the United States to- 
day. But behind the statistics is a 
story far from satisfactory. Catho- 
lic journalistic education in the 
United States is progressing at a 
rapid rate, but it still leaves very 
much to be desired. 


For ONE thing, there has been too 
little enthusiasm and too much in- 
difference by Catholic educators 
concerning journalism education. A 
few Catholic colleges, now offering 
a course or two in journalism, are 
discontinuing what they have. One 
prominent educator, who is presi- 
dent of a West Coast college, wrote 
the writer recently to say that jour- 
nalism courses were discontinued at 
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his school because “it was decided 
a student’s time could be occupied 
far more profitably in other things, 
for instance, some good sound 
courses in English.” 

This may be an answer to the per- 
son taking journalism as an elec- 
tive, but what about the student 
seeking a career in journalism? It 
is not the potent argument it may 
seem to some at first sight, but an 
indictment against a college’s own 
method of teaching journalism. 
Admittedly, journalism courses in 
many colleges, Catholic and non- 
Catholic, could stand improvement. 

Misinformation regarding the 
preparation of Catholic men and 
women for professional careers in 
press and radio is widespread. A 
recent query to the Department of 
Education of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference brought the re- 
ply that in the whole of the United 
States there are only 11 Catholic col- 
leges—men’s and women’s both— 
offering courses in journalism. This 
authority, whose function is to rep- 
resent the interest of Catholic educa- 
tion, officially asserts that four Cath- 
olic men’s colleges in the United 
States and no more offer so much as 
a single course in journalism. As we 
have seen, there are almost 10 times 
that number who offer journalism. 

Also lacking in Catholic college 
journalism education today is an 
adequate curriculum. This is a 
fact: most Catholic colleges offer- 
ing journalism have no more than 
two courses in the subject for a total 
of six hours’ credit. Some colleges, 
mostly women’s take great pride 
in publishing in their bulletins long 
lists of journalism courses, but ac- 
tually offer one or two. 


own more deplorable than this 
lack of an adequate program are 
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confounding objectives which give 
testimony to the contention that 
journalism courses are not always 
conducted on a serious, intelligent 
basis. In a day when the peace and 
progress of the world depends in 
great measure upon a responsible 
use of press and radio, some Catho- 
lic colleges continue to offer jour- 
nalism as a “filler.” Misguided as 
it may seem, most women’s colleges 
give journalism courses solely for 
background in English or Educa- 
tion and not to prepare students for 
professional careers. 

Recently, the Research Depart- 
ment of the Catholic Press Associa- 
tion found that the objectives of a 
department of English-Journalism 
in one women’s college was “to cul- 
tivate in the student the powers of 
observation, of evaluation, and of 
communication with the dual objec- 
tive of enabling her to employ to the 
best advantage her own facility in 
communication, and to appraise ac- 
curately and use intelligently the 
various communication agencies in 
modern society. It aims, second- 
arily [italics ours], to equip career 
minded students with the basic tech- 
niques of journalistic writing.” 


| college, with a journal- 
ism division, told the Association 
that it offered journalism instruc- 
tion for improvement in English 
composition. Still other schools had 
even more surprising objectives, in- 
cluding one which read, “to teach 
students to discriminate between 
truth and propaganda.” 

Side by side with non-Catholic 
colleges, the record of the Catholic 
college in journalism education is 
far from noteworthy. There are 
pitifully few journalism texts writ- 
ten by faculty members of Catholic 
colleges, and these generally have 
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no widespread use. Only one Cath- 
olic college, Marquette, is a fully 
accredited member of the American 
Association of Schools and Depart- 
ments of Journalism, a select organ- 
ization composed of those organiza- 
tions meeting strict requirements 
for professional methods of instruc- 
tion and other facilities. 

Worse than this is the fact that 
very few Catholic men’s or wom- 
en’s colleges participate in or spon- 
sor press meets for high schools or 
collegiate conferences in journal- 
ism. Fordham, Marquette, St. 
Martin’s, Loretto Heights, Regis, 
Rockhurst, and St. John’s (Brook- 
lyn) are engaged in one or the other 
of these activities, and DePaul and 
Duquesne are planning to do so. 
That is about the extent of it. 


0 NE OF THE great efforts of modern 
journalism education as distin- 
guished from that of a few years 
back is to encourage practical ap- 
plication of classroom principles 
while the student is still in college. 
Yet only five Catholic men’s colleges 
—Xavier University (Cincinnati), 
St. Francis (Pennsylvania), St. 
Mary’s (Texas), Niagara, and Ford- 
ham—are known to conduct some 
measure of laboratory work in con- 
junction with off-campus publica- 
tions. This means that only 13% 
of the men’s colleges have such a 
program. The percentage of wom- 
en’s colleges is very likely less. 
Here, then, is an appeal to Catho- 
lic educators and others to look 
more to the journalism school. Now, 
more than ever, when the Catholic 
college has special responsibilities 
toward society, the need is clearly 
manifest and urgent to prepare 
young men and women of responsi- 
ble character to enter professional 
careers in journalism and other 
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fields of communication. For we 
have at hand the means of sharing 
our thoughts and our ideals with 
every nation in the world. It is, if 
nothing else, a real opportunity to 
spread the faith. 


We HAVE been talking in terms of 
secular journalism and secular lit- 
erature. Certainly, the need for 
training people in religious writing 
is as great. Catholics have recog- 
nized the need for capable journal- 
ists of their own since the Free- 
man’s Journal helped save New 
York Catholics from being burned 
out of house and home by the Know- 
Nothings more than a century ago. 
Today, the field of religious journal- 
ism is wide open. Many editors are 
hiring stenographers to do writing 
jobs because there are not enough 
religious journalists to go around. 

There is another aspect of Catho- 
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lic journalism education that is fre- 
quently overlooked. It is the desir- 
ability of training members and 
prospective members of the clergy 
in the rudiments, at least, of jour- 
nalism. Seminarians might well be 
urged to take these courses, from a 
public relations point of view, if 
nothing else. Publicizing parish 
events to make them more profit- 
able, answering critics, improving 
sermons, spreading the Word— 
these are only a few of the benefits. 
It must be admitted that our Prot- 
estant brethren have long been do- 
ing a good job of feeding the news- 
papers news and the radio stations 
acceptable Sunday morning pro- 
grams. With the right training, we 
could do better. 

But it remains for Catholic edu- 
cators to do the prodding. We are 
making progress. We must im- 
prove what we have. 


Max kas been placed in the world in order that he may develop and 


expand his talents and capacities to their fullest extent. 


If he is 


to do so, he needs four things—knowledge, art and technical skill, 
morality and religion, for truth must be known, beauty fashioned, 
good practised and God feared and loved. 


—Rrout Rev. Orrokar PronaszKa, Meditations on the Gospels (Sheed & Ward). 





ARE CONVERTS BETTER CATHOLICS? 


By MAYTEEL FEDASH 


| ame the past twelve and a half 
years since my own conversion, 
I have noticed the question, “Why 
do Converts Make Better Catholics?” 
asked repeatedly in our magazines. 
In the first place, this is the wrong 
wording. It would be more cor- 
rectly phrased, “Why Should Con- 
verts Make Better Catholics?” This 
is what lifelong Catholics should 
ask themselves, and it is something 
to which they ought to give careful 
thought before venturing to answer. 

My own opinion is that converts 
should not be, and, in most cases 
are not better Catholics than those 
born in the faith. Nor are they 
better instructed or better informed 
than “born-and-raised Catholics.” 
Their instructions are merely fresh- 
er in their minds than in the mem- 
ories of those who studied their 
catechism as children in prepara- 
tion for their first Holy Commun- 
ion and Confirmation. I consider 
the above two suppositions by 
“cradle Catholics” to be fallacies, 
arising from mere surface observa- 
tion. But, before readers rise in 
their wrath and pen “hot” letters 
to the editor, complaining of my 


lack of charity, let me hasten to ex- 
plain further. 


Tas CONVERT is, so to speak, an 
ardently enthusiastic tourist in a 
wonderful new country in which he 
has decided to take up his habita- 
tion, and he is quite naturally all 
aglow over his discovery of its mar- 
vels. The lifelong Catholic, on the 
other hand, is the native son who 
has lived in this land of wonders 
since his birth and has come to ac- 
cept the beauty of the countryside 
as a part of his daily life. Now this 
need not imply that the “tourist- 
convert” is shallow, nor, converse- 
ly, need it mean that the “native 
son” is blasé and complacent. 
Either assumption could be the ex- 
ception to the rule. The average 
“tourist” is earnest, sincere, and 
deeply appreciative of this great 
privilege of recently acquired citi- 
zenship in his personally discovered 
and chosen country. The “native” 
is no less so. He loves the land of 
his birth and reveres it just as deep- 
ly as the “tourist” and is seldom 
lacking in a quiet appreciation of 
its beauties and privileges. 


A newcomer to the Church herself, Mayteel 
Fedash puts both converts and cradle Catho- 
lics on their mettle in posing her question. 
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The main difference, then, be- 
tween the convert and the “cradle 
Catholic” lies in degree rather than 
in kind. But, it is none the less true 
that the convert has not yet had the 
necessary time to be confirmed in 
his enthusiasm. His ardor is still 
mostly on the surface; it has not 
had sufficient opportunity to be- 
come deeply ingrained, simply be- 
cause the time element is lacking. 
Whereas the lifelong Catholic’s de- 
votion has sent down deep roots, 
having been nurtured and made 
sturdy by the good earth of years 
of practical application, in trying 
seasons of storm and strife and in 
gentle seasons of sun and refresh- 
ing breezes, the convert’s faith has 
not yet been fully tried and tested. 


I, THERE is any one thing the priest 
instructor tries to stress more than 
any other, it is that the true faith is 
not a vehicle of emotionalism, but 
one of pure logic, depending more 
upon the will and the considered 
working of the mental processes 
than upon mere feeling. In spite of 
this, however, the average convert 
is inclined to be more emotional 
than logical in his reactions to Ca- 
tholicism. Native Catholics, con- 
fronted with the fervor of the new- 
ly converted, assume that converts 
must be better Christians than they 
themselves are. Isn’t the convert 
always in church, doesn’t he ap- 
pear to throw his whole soul into 
any service, isn’t he always volun- 
teering to help with every project, 
doesn’t he want to talk of nothing 
else but his “new love’? True! 
Ipso facto he is a better Catholic, 
and logic goes by the board. It is 
thus that cradle Catholics tend to 
belittle their own lifetime of de- 
votion, a mistaken idea natural 
enough under the circumstances. 
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No one group of persons would be 
quicker to disclaim this freely be- 
stowed and rather doubtful distinc- 
tion than the converts themselves. 
They are, as a whole, modest, fully 
aware of their personal faults and 
shortcomings, and of their utter un- 
worthiness to be considered either 
the best or the best-informed Cath- 
olics. They may thank other Cath- 
olics for saying so, but this isn’t 
their own opinion. Their personal 
reaction is to look up to those Cath- 
olics who know all the truths of 
their faith—the convert is still try- 
ing hard to assimilate many of 
them. And, usually, their greatest 
desire is to make up for all the years 
they lost in not being Catholic by 
birth. 


(Convanss are, therefore, eager to 
catch up with those who are so far 
ahead of them in the spiritual life. 
They are so frequently in church in 
order to learn quickly how to follow 
the Mass, how to co-operate proper- 
ly in the ritual of Benediction, how 
to make the Stations of the Cross, 
say the Rosary as a public prayer, 
how to participate in the Holy 
Hour, the Forty Hours’ devotion, 
the processions of Corpus Christi, 
the Holy Week services, and in or- 
der to acquire more and more 
knowledge of their new faith which 
is so freely given during the course 
of novenas and missions. Converts 
are way behind in the procession of 
Christians who have been striving 
all their lives for the Great Prize, 
and they are painfully conscious of 
this lack. 

Can a recent convert ever hope to 
overtake the devout Catholic whe 
has spent an hour or more each day 
in prayer, attended Mass faithfully 
every Sunday and Holyday of Obli- 
gation, received Holy Communion 
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at least once a month, and oftener 
during special times of devotion? 
Can he make up for the lifelong 
Catholic’s abiding love of God, for 
his years of loyal service and hum- 
ble obedience to the laws of God 
and of the Church? Well, hardly! 
He may come close to this goal in 
fervor and in desire, by attending 
more than one Mass a day and re- 
ceiving Holy Communion every day, 
but never in length of actual service. 
The convert is merely a novice 
serving his apprenticeship. A nov- 
ice who is eager to show his appre- 
ciation to God and to his fellow- 
Catholics for the miraculous gift of 
faith which God has so generously 
bestowed upon his unworthy self. 
If he is so inspiringly enthusiastic, 
and brings a refreshing new view- 
point to older Catholics, this is fre- 
quently due to the sensible happi- 
ness often given by God to encour- 
age and cheer the novice on the new 
road. There is more joy in heaven, 
Jesus explains, over the conversion 
of one sinner than over ninety-nine 
just, and in this joy the convert is 
allowed to share. He is joyful be- 
cause he has escaped the devil’s 
clutches; he is ardent because he 
has been admitted to a new world 
and has an absorbingly new inter- 
est in his heretofore drab life which 
was formerly made up of what the 
world mistakenly terms pleasures. 


i; 1s true that all sin was removed 
by the convert’s baptism—he is as 
pure then as a newly-baptized in- 
fant—but bad habits indulged in 
for years have left their mark. Bap- 
tism does not eradicate a long- 
standing weakness, although it cer- 
tainly strengthens the recipient. 
After conversion, baptism, and the 
first triumphant glow of being a 
Catholic has receded into the past, 


the convert usually has a tedious 
struggle before being conformed to 
the new man and being confirmed 
in charity. 

Imagine a convert, for instance, 
who formerly had a temper and 
flew into rages whenever he was 
crossed. Have the regenerating sac- 
raments completely destroyed this 
tendency? Not unless a miracle 
was performed. For at least a year, 
and probably much longer, the con- 
vert is going to have to fight against 
a persistent temptation to anger. 
The only difference now being that 
he has every hope of winning his 
fight. He has powerful allies: the 
sacraments, Jesus and Mary on his 
side, his guardian angel and all the 
saints in heaven to aid him in over- 
coming his particular failing. And 
this is no less the case if his be- 
setting sin be jealousy, envy, impa- 
tience, uncharitableness, swearing, 
gluttony, or pride. It is even more 
true should he, unfortunately, have 
been addicted to sins of impurity. 
Long after his own miraculous con- 
version, with its great graces, St. 
Paul complained of a “sting of the 
flesh.” 

With this in mind, it should be 
readily understandable to “cradle 
Catholics” why the convert is al- 
ways in church. He is not only 
eager to recoup time lost, he is also 
trying very hard to overcome the 
world, the flesh, and the devil, all 
of which are making a last desper- 
ate stand against him in his new 
resolves to love and serve Jesus and 
become a good Catholic. 


Aven the first fine enthusiasm 
has worn off, should the convert 
emerge from his attempts to over- 
come the old man and still seem 4 
better Catholic, well-informed about 
matters Catholic, let not the life 
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long Catholics accept this compla- 
cently, or shrug it off with, “Con- 
verts always know more than we 
do.” They have a tradition to 
maintain in the convert’s eyes, and 
they had best get busy at uphold- 
ing it. The convert has flung down 
the challenge, even though unwit- 
tingly, and native Catholics would 
be wise to resurrect their neglected 
catechisms and review their earlier 
religious instruction. Catholics can 
be sure of one thing—the instruct- 
ing priest did little more than take 
the convert through the catechism, 
lend him the Life of a saint or some 
other spiritual book, and answer a 
few questions that arose. If the 
convert is better informed, it is sole- 
ly because he has been interested 
enough to do some extensive read- 
ing on his own initiative. 

Converts and lifelong Catholics 
have much to offer each other. 
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Catholics may be stimulated by the 
convert to a renewal of their own 
youthful enthusiasm, to a more 
ardent faith and a greater confi- 
dence in God. And from the older 
Catholics, converts can gain a deep- 
er, quieter acceptance of their reli- 
gion and a knowledge of how to live 
their daily lives upon it. If a life- 
long Catholic does not have these 
gifts to exchange, let him look to 
his laurels and examine the state 
of his own soul, taking proper steps 
to rectify this condition—the race 
is short and only the strong win. 
At the very least, older Catholics 
can refrain from words and actions 
that will scandalize these “little 
ones” in the faith. The associa- 
tion of converts and cradle Catho- 
lics should be a society of mutual 
improvement and admiration. If 
not, converts will make better Cath- 
olics. 


OUT OF THE DARKNESS 


By Dorotuy HoBson 


HETHER mine was the blackness of a tomb 
Wherefrom the rock is lately rolled away, 
Or the safe hopeful darkness of a womb 
Whence I am now reborn, I cannot say. 


But whether resurrection or rebirth 

Exalted me from gloom of deathly pride 

To bright humility, I roam the earth 

Of trudging solitary thought no more, 

Nor stumble, blind with tears, but fleetly ride 
God’s sunny valleys of my long desire 

With love’s invisible angels at my side. 





REASON OR NONSENSE? 


By HusBert N. HArt 


HE TERM, 

“philosophy,” 
such is the in- 
tellectual befud- 
diement of our 
age, has two meanings. The mod- 
ern, secular interpretation would 
have it that any set of opinions is 
apt to be as sound as any other set 
(relativism) and that these sub- 
jective sets of opinions or convic- 
tions are philosophies. A philoso- 
pher thus becomes a kind of self- 
expresser or ego-expander “scrib- 
bling to suit himself,” and if he hap- 
pens to be a gifted writer the world 
takes what he writes seriously as 
“philosophy.” Thus all the little 
Rousseaus and Nietzsches are con- 
sidered philosophers when often 
they do no more than give vent 
to their personal conflicts or dys- 
pepsias. When the lucubrations 
of such self-expressers actually 
bear the mark of genius, a new 
cult arises to worship the new 
prophet. 

This accounts for the three hun- 
dred Protestant sects here in Amer- 
ica, not to mention the disciples of 
Freud, Marx, Emerson, Kant, John 


Shall we follow Jacques Maritain 
or John Dewey? We must choose. 


Dewey and even 
John Watson. 
The smart mod- 
ern’s remark 
that he was a 
Schopenhauerian before dinner and 
a Nietzschean after, is not merely 
a wisecrack, for it is typical of the 
contemporary secular mind to read 
among philosophies and select from 
among them those opinions that 
best suit his mood or temperament. 
He then is eclectic, and presumably 
would alter his old philosophy or 
adopt a new one every few years. 


Tue SMART MODERN is fond of as- 
serting that all any so-called phi- 
losopher does is erect his own ego- 
drives into universal laws and that 
any philosophy is a mere rationali- 
zation in the James Harvey Robin- 
son sense—the process of finding 
good reasons for believing what one 
wishes to believe or for behaving as 
one does behave. He is right ob- 
viously if we dignify the heterogen- 
eous collection of contemporary 
isms by calling them philosophy. 

It would be a salutary gesture on 
the part of the archrelativist to ob- 


Head of the English Department at Stuyvesant High School, 


New York City, Hubert N. Hort, M.A., had 


a previous trenchant 


article, “Naturalism and Dogma,” in our January, 1946, issue. 
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serve, however, that all these winds 
of doctrine blow in just two direc- 
tions — idealism and naturalism. 
All these latest creeds and doctrines 
shake down to one or the other of 
these two. (Cartesian dualism I 
know nothing about but from what 
I can gather from those who do 
know something about it, or ought 
to, no one takes it seriously any 
longer anyhow. It is no threat to 
anything, has been long since dis- 
proved and may, for immediate pur- 
poses, be safely ignored.) 

The philosophy called idealism 
has been with us ever since Plato’s 
famous cave scene. Its fundamen- 
tal assumption is that the material 
world is mere appearance, a snare 
and a delusion. The universe of 
matter is Maya, illusory and non- 
existent. Besides the oriental proph- 
ets, philosophical idealism has had 
such defenders as Plotinus, Berke- 
ley and Dean Inge, and Mary Baker 
Eddy. 


Tm PREMISE—Only mind is real— 


can be skillfully defended. Ber- 
trand Russell says somewhere that 
no one has succeeded in refuting 
Bishop Berkeley and we know the 
difficulty Samuel Johnson had. 
When he and Boswell were talking 
of Berkeley’s theory of the non- 
existence of matter and Boswell ob- 
served that though they were satis- 
fied the theory was false, they were, 
nevertheless, unable to refute it, 
Johnson struck his foot against a 
stone until he rebounded from it 
and said, “I refute it thus.” But he 
refuted the predestinarians with, 
“Sir, we know our will is free, and 
there’s an end on’t” and perhaps 
should not be trusted, though I can 
offer no better way to get around 
Berkeley’s doctrine. 

It affronts all common sense but 
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so soon as one reflects how color, 
shape, smell and sound and touch 
are subjective processes, one can 
work oneself up into a fine case of 
doubt as to the reality of the exter- 
nal world. It is three dimensional 
because our eyes are three dimen- 
sional. If the human race were 
color-blind the world would ob- 
viously be colorless; if our olfactory 
nerves underwent a change, the 
world would smell differently until 
if we were all born deaf and blind, 
as some human beings are, heaven 
knows what the external world 
would become. In fact, Helen Kel- 
ler says somewhere that she has the 
same difficulty sometimes believing 
in the existence of the material 
world that many normal people 
seem to have believing in the spir- 
itual world. 

The metaphysical idealists seem 
to win some support by the latest 
developments of mathematico-phys- 
ics. Men like Jeans and Edding- 
ton, who have annihilated the nine- 
teenth century concepts of solid 
matter may make one doubt the 
reality of one’s nose even if it is the 
size of Cyrano de Bergerac’s. When 
the material world becomes consti- 
tuted of dimensionless positive and 
negative charges of electricity, I 
personally look at the desk on 
which I write with a high degree of 
skepticism, not to say downright 
suspicion. 

Idealism does confront common- 
sense. It is doubtful whether one 
can take it seriously without a long 
miseducation and no one can act 
upon it. When I tell my young 
son that his breakfast egg has no 
existence except as an image in his 
mind, his look is accusing. He 
shoves a heap of it into his mouth 
with an expression which plainly 
says, “I refute such nonsense thus.” 
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For laymen, Sam Johnson’s refuta- 
tion of Berkeley is about as good as 
any. 


N ATURALISM is the menace, and I 
do not mean menace solely to the 
Church, though most naturalists 
hate Catholicism particularly. It 
is a threat to everything that even 
liberals and humanitarians hold 
dear, though ironically many in the 
liberal camp are naturalists. At the 
opposite extreme from the idealists, 
the naturalists cling tenaciously to 
the dogma that mind is a kind of 
secondary, almost trivial result of 
physico-chemical processes of the 
body. In the evolutionary process, 
men developed intellects as organs 
of biological adaptation somewhat 
as the giraffe acquired his neck. 
Naturalists believe all sorts of con- 
flicting nonsense and call themselves 
materialists (with varying adjec- 
tives), emergent evolutionists, posi- 
tivists, mechanists, instrumentalists 
and atheists, but for them all, mat- 
ter, three-dimensional, “scientifical- 
ly” explorable matter, alone has 
any reality. The rest is metaphys- 
ics—their term for benighted super- 
stition. 

One starts with the assumption 
that there is nothing transcending 
the mensurable universe and that 
is where one winds up. In another 
article I attempted to indicate the 
fearful social consequences of this 
philosophy, but to prove that a phi- 
losophy is pernicious socially is not 
to prove it false. I tried, therefore, 
to indicate some of the logical 
weaknesses of naturalism in another 
article in THE CATHOLIC WorLp. 
There is no need to repeat those ob- 
servations here. 

Plainly, however, if we take the 
naturalistic outlook seriously, we 
are left floundering in the confusion 
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of relativism referred to at the be- 
ginning of this paper. To para- 
phrase Turgenev’s hero: “We have 
no philosophy only ‘philosophies.’ ” 
Anyone’s ideas of what is good or 
true or beautiful are as good as the 
next man’s and probably better. 


‘Tame is a third poseihility--thenk 
God. There is the tradition of 
Aristotle and St. Thomas, the phi- 
losophy of formal materialism or 
hylomorphism, a philosophy which, 
to quote Dr. W. E. Orchard, “has 
the attractive advantage of keeping 
to the middle path between an ideal- 
ism which argues there is nothing 
real but mind, and a materialism 
which argues that there is nothing 
real but matter. On the contrary, 
it argues both are real, but traces 
matter ultimately to the Ultimate 
Creative Mind. It appeals to and 
builds on common sense, but justi- 
fies itself by the acutest argument. 
Hence, it has the further advantage 
of appealing to the plain man and 
to the most profound philosopher 
alike.” 

With a man like Jacques Mari- 
tain expounding Thomistic doc- 
trine, there is hope that the West- 
ern World may survive. With 
Maritain, philosophy is the science 
of knowing objective reality with 
certainty, and the instrument for 
knowing is human reason. For the 
Thomist, objective reality remains 
the same reality whether looked at 
by a color-blind man, a man with a 
bad digestion or a_ philosopher. 
Maritain says in his Jntroduction to 
Philosophy: “It [Thomistic phi- 
losophy] proves itself the universal 
philosophy in the sense that it does 
not reflect a nationality, class, group, 
temperament or race, the ambition 
or melancholy of an individual or 
any practical need, but is the ex- 
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pression and product of reason, 
which is everywhere the same.” 


a above the noisy furor of 
the anti-intellectualists, Maritain 
concerns himself with objective 
verities. While the do-gooding of 
the humanitarians vies impotently 
with the evil in man, while Lenins 
and Hitlers flourish in the garden 
of nature along with naive souls 
like Henry Wallace or John Dewey, 
while the anti-intellectualists pious- 
ly hope for the conversion of all 
mankind to lofty sentiments of 
good will, sentiments rooted in the 
neutral stuff that used to be called 
matter, Maritain would have us use 
our reason. 

If one does not accept the reason 
as valid guide to truth, he really 
ought forever to be silent. One may 
learn to express one’s glandular up- 
heavals through poetry or music; 
one may even say it with flowers, 
but if a man is to communicate 
truth, he had better be rational. If 
the intellect is not the instrument 
for knowing, there is no knowledge. 
(There is the way of mystical ex- 
perience, but that is reserved for a 
handful of God’s creatures.) We 
are confronted with the contradic- 
tion that Aldous Huxley, among 
many others, has stated: “If mind 
is merely an epiphenomenon of 
matter, if consciousness is com- 
pletely determined by physical no- 
tions, if the intellect is only a ma- 
chine for securing food and sexual 
pleasure, then there is absolutely 
no reason for supposing that any 
theory produced by this instrument 
can have universal validity. 

“If behaviorism, for example, is 
correct, there is no reason for sup- 
posing that the mind can make any 
kind of valid judgment about the 
world. But among judgments about 
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the world figures the theory of Be- 
haviorism. Therefore, if Behavior- 
ism is correct there is no reason for 
attaching the slightest importance 
to opinions, among others, of Be- 
haviorists. In other words, if Be- 
haviorism is correct, it is probable 
that Behaviorism is incorrect.” 


Te NATURALIST’S habit of writing 
long, closely reasoned books to prove 
that reason has no validity as a way 
of knowing ought to appear comic, 
but these anti-intellectualist tracts 
are written quite solemnly and are 
read in the same spirit. 

When contemporary man can be 
persuaded that reason is the human 
instrument for knowing, the world 
will become intelligible as it was 
to Aristotle and St. Thomas. Men 
will talk each other’s language once 
again. Meanwhile secular thinkers 
are bogged down in wranglings over 
epistemology and never do get to 
the objective world. The world 
either does not exist (idealism) or 
as with the blind men and the ele- 
phant, no one can know its real na- 
ture (relativism). 


oo are the thoughts of a com- 
plete newcomer to the philosophia 
perennis and what Maritain him- 
self would say to them, I shudder 
to imagine. I had better quote, this 
time from his preface to An Intro- 
duction to Philosophy: “Finally, I 
would say that, if the philosophy of 
Aristotle, as revived and enriched 
by St. Thomas and his school, may 
rightly be called the Christian phi- 
losophy, both because the Church 
is never weary of putting it forward 
as the only true philosophy and be- 
cause it harmonizes perfectly with 
the truths of faith, nevertheless it is 
not proposed here for the reader’s 
acceptance because it is Christian, 
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but because it is demonstrably 
true.” 

“Because it is demonstrably true.” 
One may reject this philosophy. 
One may, as Santayana suggests in 
Skepticism and Animal Faith climb 
to the mountain peak of skepticism. 
As he warns, however, the air is 
much too cold and thin up there for 
human breathing and one must look 
around below for the philosophical 
camp that seems warmest and gen- 
erally most attractive. One may 
descend to theosophy, naturalism, 
idealism. There is state worship, 
Swedenborgianism and Christian 
Science. There are thousands of 
isms and sects. If a man cannot 
find any to suit his unique needs, 
interests, and capacities, he can 
combine the better features of sev- 
eral and become leader of a new 
group. Whatever the name he se- 
lects for the new cult, he will be its 
prophet. 


Meanwune the only outlook that 
has any real claim to universality 
is Thomism. Men may refuse to 
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accept it as men may deny their 
own humanity—their will is free, 
but they do it at their own peril 
for, to quote once again: 


“The drama of Western culture 
consists in the fact that its stock of 
metaphysics has been reduced to an 
utterly inadequate minimum, s0 
that only matter now holds it to- 
gether. The drama is all the more 
tragic for us because everything at 
the moment has to be recreated; 
everything has to be put in place in 
our European house. If a common 
philosophy succeeded in securing 
acceptance by an élite in Europe, 
it would be the beginning of the 
cure of the Western world. ... 

“In all this St. Thomas appears 
to us as the great intellectual reno- 
vator of the West—and St. Thomas 
is not a relic of the Middle Ages— 
he is in all the fullness of the ex- 
pression the apostle of our time. ... 

“If a serious effort is not made 
[to restore philosophic unity], one 
may well proclaim that culture in 
the West is doomed.” 


= 


Tia fires of the sun are burning out, the world is growing cold (time 
was when this planet was as hot as the sun) and after some millenniums, 


or aeons, all will be over. When the earth cooled down somewhat man 
appeared. When the earth cools down some more man will disappear. 
Having appeared and disappeared, what then? Nothing? Then what was 
it all about? Was human life on this planet all a tragic joke? And if it 
was, who played the joke? Nobody? There isn’t any being capable of 
playing a cosmic joke? Then for no particular reason and for no particu- 
lar cause, man comes, fights, advances, retreats, suffers, passes away—and 
that’s all? And is that view of the universe consistent with the idea of 
Progress? Progress means “going forth.” To what are we going forth? 
To annihilation? 
—James M. Grits, in Tue Carnoiic Woarp, July, 1933. 





WALSINGHAM 


By RoBERT WILBERFORCE 


ALSINGHAM is 

a village or 
rather a cluster 
of three villages 
in Norfolk be- 
tween Norwich 
and the sea. Its 
rambling streets and old gabled 
houses lend it a medieval air. 
In the middle of the village a 
stone Gothic gateway of great an- 
tiquity gives access to the garden 
of Walsingham Priory now the 
country house of the Gurney fam- 
ily on the site of the ancient church 
and priory destroyed by Henry 
VIII. four hundred years ago. 
From the period of the Norman 
Conquest until then Walsingham 
was renowned throughout Christen- 
dom. Kings and queens, cardinals 
and bishops and humbler folk by 
the thousands flocked there to pay 
homage to our Lady, do penance 
and pray for various graces. 

The first written account of Wal- 
singham, now existing, is a manu- 
script dating from the reign of Ed- 
ward III. and the story which it 
tells is briefly as follows. In the 
eleventh century, a widow, the Lady 


Once again in England men are 

treading the pre- Reformation 

pilgrim ways to the Shrine of 
Our Lady. 


Richeldis had a 
vision of our 
Lady, who asked 
her to build a 
small house as 
a chapel in her 
garden dedicat- 
ed to the mystery of the Annun- 
ciation. The dimensions of the 
house were specified for it was to 
be a replica of the little house at 
Nazareth where the Holy Family 
had lived. Incidentally it is inter- 
esting to note that the Holy House 
of Loreto, which appeared in Italy 
two centuries later, was of almost 
the same size as that described in 
the Walsingham manuscript. 

In the course of time the Lady 
Richeldis died and her son, before 
going to the Holy Land on one of 
the Crusades, put the house, which 
by then had become a shrine for a 
statue of our Lady, under the pro- 
tection of the Canons of St. Augus- 
tine, a religious order now extinct 
but having many houses in medi- 
eval days. The canons, during the 
next century, built a large church 
around the house which thus be- 
came like a jewel in a Gothic setting. 


Robert Wilberforce, C.B.E., just returned from a 
visit to his homeland, is a member of the staff of 
the British Information Services, New York City. 
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Amone the many historical peo- 

ple who visited Walsingham was 
Erasmus. He went there on pil- 
grimage when he was staying at 
Cambridge not far away and he has 
left an account of the house through 
which the pilgrims used to pass 
and within which they knelt to ven- 
erate the statue. The house stood 
on a slightly raised stone founda- 
tion in the north ambulatory. The 
interior walls were covered with a 
mass of gold and silver ornaments 
and precious stones left by genera- 
tions of pilgrims. Rich brocades 
were hung behind the sparkling 
jewels and inscriptions testifying to 
the faith and gratitude of those who 
had journeyed there from far and 
wide. Besides these costly gifts 
were the offerings of poorer pil- 
grims. No daylight entered the 
chapel, but it was ablaze with the 
light of candles. When royal per- 
sonages came with their retinues, 
tapestries were also hung from the 
nave of the priory church. All who 
approached Walsingham could see 
from some distance away the gold- 
en turrets of the church and the mu- 
sic from its bells welcomed them to 
the shrine. 

Erasmus, who was not over- 
enthusiastic in such matters, tells 
us that he thought he was looking 
into a heavenly mansion so beauti- 
ful was it. No wonder that it was 
famous throughout Christendom. 
Raleigh, in words which must have 
been familiar in his time, speaks of 
the “Holy Land of Walsingham.” 
When Henry VIII. destroyed this 
historic spot it began gradually to 
fade out of men’s minds and by the 
middle of the nineteenth century 
few people could have told you its 
history. It had become merely one 
of the many beautiful little villages 
which adorn the English country- 
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side. The ruins alone remained as 
evidence of its former grandeur. 

But though that great silence and 
desolation, described in verse by the 
martyr poet, the Earl of Arundel, 
had descended on the place, there 
always lingered among a few the 
belief that it would be restored to 
its place as the “glory of England,” 
and a tradition was handed down 
among Catholics that when our 
Lady returned to Walsingham the 
faith would return to England. It 
is not perhaps without significance 
that Walsingham is in the heart of 
East Anglia, that part of England 
rich in medieval mystics like Juli- 
ana of Norwich. It was indeed des- 
tined to become again the English 
rallying point of devotion through 
our Lady in the present century. 
About the time of the Oxford Move- 
ment interest in the spot began to 
revive among the Anglicans and 
Catholics alike. 


, is in Walsingham an Angli- 
can church built by High Church- 
men, as an act of reparation, which 
contains stones from every church or 
monastic ruin destroyed at the time 
of the Reformation. As there was 
no Catholic church in the nine- 
teenth century at Walsingham, the 
village of King’s Lynn, about 
twenty miles away, became the first 
place to which pilgrimages were re- 
sumed and before the end of the cen- 
tury, a statue of our Lady, specially 
blessed by Pope Leo XIII., was in- 
stalled in the church there and ac- 
corded all the privileges formerly 
enjoyed by the Walsingham shrine. 

In the meantime, however, an 
unexpected thing occurred in Wal- 
singham itself. A lady had bought 
some land there and it was found 
that a farm building on the land 
was really a small chapel intact and 
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undamaged —a gem of thirteenth 
century architecture—later identi- 
fied as the Chapel of St. Catherine 
of Alexandria, Patroness of Pil- 
grims, known formerly as the “Slip- 
per Chapel” because pilgrims left 
their slippers there before proceed- 
ing barefoot along the “Holy Mile” 
to the shrine. This lady became a 
Catholic and the chapel subsequent- 
ly was left to the Bishop of Nor- 
thampton. 

Since the early years of the twen- 
tieth century it has become the 
place where pilgrims go to venerate 
the statue of our Lady and curious- 
ly enough the chapel in which it 
stands is much the same size as the 
original Holy House constructed 


by the Lady Richeldis in the elev- 
enth century in which the original 
statue of our Lady of Walsingham 
was venerated. The present statue 
is a replica of the Walsingham 


Priory seal and a similar statue exe- 
cuted by the New York artist, Rob- 
ert Robbins, is to be seen in the 
Church of St. Bede at Williamsburg, 
Virginia, which Father Thomas 
Walsh has made into the American 
Shrine of Our Lady of Walsingham. 
It may be of interest to architects 
to learn that the Slipper Chapel at 
Walsingham is so orientated that 
the rays of the rising sun fall in the 
very center of the altar on the Feast 
of St. Catherine. Frequent pilgrim- 
ages to this spot have taken place 
since the beginnning of the century. 
A large pilgrimage of United States 
forces in England went there in 
1945 as an act of thanksgiving for 
peace and on that occasion Mass 
was celebrated in the priory ruins. 
Before the war Cardinal Bourne and 
later Cardinal Hinsley led large pil- 
grimages there, the former being 
commemorated by a mosaic in the 
pulpit of Westminster Cathedral. 
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I was a member of an Anglo- 
Polish pilgrimage in 1947 when 
hundreds of Polish military and 
civil refugees accompanied by their 
English co-religionists went there to 
pray for Poland. I shall not soon 
forget the sound of those exiled 
voices sounding through the Wal- 
singham streets as the procession 
passed along the Holy Mile. 


Bur no former pilgrimage ap- 
proached in size the pilgrimage 
which brought some fifteen thou- 
sand people to Walsingham last 
July. It was the culmination of two 
weeks of penance undertaken in 
compliance with our Lady’s injunc- 
tions to the children at Fatima. 
This period of penance was public- 
ly symbolized by fourteen groups of 
men averaging twenty-five years of 
age and carrying fourteen crosses 
dedicated to the Stations of the 
Cross. They comprised priests and 
laymen of every section of society. 
Their act of penance attracted con- 
siderable attention throughout the 
country. It owes its origin to 
the English Catholic pilgrimage to 
Vezeley in France two years ago or- 
ganized by Father Gerald Vann, 
O.P., when a group of English Cath- 
olics carried a cross from England. 

This year’s pilgrimage to Wal- 
singham was organized by the 
Union of Catholic Mothers and by 
Mr. S. C. Osborne, the leader of the 
cross bearers. The efficiency with 
which it was done can be judged 
from the fact that all the groups 
arrived in Walsingham within a few 
hours of one another on the eve of 
the Feast of Our Lady of Mount 
Carmel although they had come 
from distant parts of the country 
all over 200 miles away from Wal- 
singham. They all covered at least 
twenty miles a day and when they 
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reached a town or village they often 
set up the cross in a central place 
whilst one of the priests attached to 
the group preached a short sermon 
to those who gathered around. Pos- 
sibly the revival of public pilgrim- 
ages may also revive out-of-door 
preaching. 

The welcome which the cross 
bearers had from those who met 
them was encouraging. Non-Catho- 
lic clergy received them cordially 
and sometimes the bells of the Prot- 
estant churches would be rung to 
signalize their approach. The B.B.C., 
British Red Cross and all the pub- 
lic bodies co-operated magnificently 
with the police in marshaling the 
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immense crowds. The Pope sent a 
special blessing and indulgence 
through Cardinal Griffin and the 
Vatican radio station IRVAT trans- 
mitted an account to the world. 
Through such means the Catholic 
faith is being heard again particu- 
larly through the highways and 
byways of England which Cardinal 
Griffin solemnly consecrated on that 
day to the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary. 


F asses and Walsingham are far 
away from one another in time and 
in place but they are one and the 
same when viewed in eternal per- 
spective. 


THIS ENGLAND 


After Re-reading Newman’s “Second Spring” 


By Cuares J. Quirk, S.J. 


HIS little isle of greenest grass and trees, 
Of moated Halls, of Oxford and Cambridge towers— 
This Land a-crowd with loveliest of flowers 
Where Shakespeare’s lark still thrills its melodies— 
This England, once our Lady’s hope and pride, 
Home of those great before the eyes of God, 
Who by their blood have sanctified its sod— 
More, Campion, Fisher, Southwell here have died. 


Those who still love you pray for you today 
That in no distant time your bells will ring 
The silver advent of Faith’s Second Spring; 

The English Lion come ’neath Rome’s gentle sway; 
Your glorious minsters house the One True Bread, 
And at all altars the Blessed Mass be said. 





UNITED NATIONS —OLD STYLE 


By WIiti1aM J. Conno. ty, S.J. 





HE TERMS 
‘United 
States of Eu- 
rope” and “the 
Western Union,” 


In our Catholic past we moderns 
can find the tools to forge once 
again a union of Christendom. 


and filling, to 
remain a cross. 
Now the steel 
and the stone,— 
the comparison 





despite the re- 

cent fanfare, still wear in the eyes 
of most Americans the vague, rosy 
aura of Utopianism, and “the West 
against the barbarians” is a thor- 
oughly novel notion voiced only to 
a mental accompaniment of rum- 
bling thunder. They are bright 
new ideas to us—and as we con- 
ceive them we positively feel our- 
selves teetering on the brink of the 
wide, vast future. They are new to 
most of us, however, merely because 
we are moderns. They have a 
solid, rock-solid, foundation in 
things as they used to be, and, be- 
cause basic institutions change very 
slowly, as they have not yet quite 
ceased to be. 

Of all symbols the cross is the 
simplest —two straight lines at 
right angles to one another and 
we have it. But once it has been 
impressed in steel or cut into stone 
it is not easily erased; it tends to 


might be put in 
Scriptural terms,—are the charac- 
ters of men and of nations, and the 
cross is the faith. The conversion 
of a people requires fearful labor; 
to accomplish it men have died, 
singly and in groups, as among 
the Germans in the Dark Ages, as 
among the Canadian Hurons three 
hundred years ago, and as they 
die in China and Indo-China to- 
day. The pouring of the baptismal 
waters often costs the pourer sweat 
and life-blood— but once poured 
they can be as adhesive as King 
Duncan’s blood. 


ae 


UST as we don’t realize how im- 
portant to ourselves our faith is,” 


Catholic lecturers and _ teachers 
should now be saying more and 
more often, “so we’ve also let our- 
selves forget what it means to the 
world.” And there begins the new, 
true story of what the Mystical 


hold its form, and, despite filingBody of Christ has done for Eu- 


Williom J. Connolly, a Jesuit scholastic at 
Weston College, Weston, Mass., was for- 
merty on the editorial staff of The Stylus. 
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rope, and the equally new and true 
description of how startlingly Cath- 
olic our blatantly rationalistic civi- 
lization still, despite its protesta- 
tions, remains, The story of just 
what this world of ours owes to 
the Church is a new story to us, for 
modern historians both willing to 
examine their facts impartially and 
able to do so, have only recently 
been making themselves heard. 
And it is a story of high impor- 
tance—for it rends at least two 
monstrous sentiments: one which 
whispers that the Catholic is all in 
all no different from his Baptist 
cousin or his Lutheran grocer, that 
the Church is but one of the throng- 
ing sects; and a second which sighs 
over the insignificance and mean- 
inglessness of the Church in a sci- 
ence - governed, ever - progressing 
world, and bends itself resignedly 
to a duty imposed by heritage, 
habit and neighborhood opinion. 
Now the thoughts from which these 
feelings should stem, the heresies 
that one Church is as good as an- 
other and that Catholicism is a crea- 
ture of little relation to modern man 
can be butchered by a thrust or two 
of reason; but a mere feeling that 
lurks about the knobs and skulks 
through the crannies of a man’s 
mind, that never stands for fight 
and knows all the ambushes—such 
a foe is tantalizingly difficult to 
down. In this type of contest the 
epic tale of God’s work among men 
during the last two thousand years 
can offer far more vital aid than the 
subtlest psychiatrist. 


Waar does the cross mean to Eu- 
rope? What is Europe to the faith? 
When the ancient Roman order was 
being remade and the foundations 
for our modern civilization were be- 
ing salvaged from the wreck of 
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Rome’s authority and no one knew 
what shape the future world would 
take, bishops and priests labored 
with governors and aristocrats to 
save the traditions of law and civil 
justice, to preserve the Latin speech 
of learned men, to rescue the arts 
of reading and writing and the sci- 
ence of peaceful times. Barbarians 
were settling in the Empire, were 
the masters of the Empire. How 
were they civilized? How did they 
become the builders of a new 
world? A race of hunters and bat- 
tle-axing warriors does not sudden- 
ly, inexplicably, attain to civiliza- 
tion as a hiker reaches a fork in a 
road; nor do barbaric warriors 
quietly develop a culture of their 
own, out of their own minds and 
the sunlit air. As an overwhelm- 
ing rule the ordered manners and 
productive habits of civilized men 
are acquired by contact with other 
civilized men. So it happened with 
the Germans. They were civilized 
by contact with the remnants of 
Rome that had been preserved. 
Citizens, officials, proprietors, all 
the great body of Roman provin- 
cials among whom they had come 
to live aided in the process. But 
the Church, whose mission it al- 
ways has been to move into con- 
tact with those outside her fold, 
stood among the very foremost in 
the work. In some places, as 
among the Anglo-Saxons, she stood 
virtually alone—and succeeded. 


Que soon our West had become 
a mass of small and large sections, 
more or less separate from one an- 
other, ali possessing—or half-pos- 


sessing — substantially the same 
civilization, with the Church swift- 
ly coming to replace the imperial 
authority as the great bond of 
unity. 
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The trial and tempering of this 
new Europe, with its Roman struc- 
ture and its mixed body of set- 
tlers, came swiftly and fearfully. 
Through four centuries this newly 
and imperfectly civilized people 
fought one seething series of wars 
in defense of their acquisitions— 
their civilization and their religion. 
Fire and streaming sword, the 
smoldering rubble of cities and 
monasteries, slaughtered regiments 
and wailing villages, the names and 
fames of new martyrs—these filled 
four hundred years. Now the fight- 
ing was to the north and the west, 
where the Vikings looted and 
burned, now to the Moslem-exposed 
south, now to the east and the 
north again, on the frontiers of 
Asia. During these centuries of 
siege and struggle the lesser things 
of the remaining Roman heritage 
were allowed to perish, one by one, 
and only the naked essentials of 
what had distinguished the Roman 
from the barbarian were retained. 
In the midst of this havoc and loss 
the one remnant of the past that 
held hardest to its position was the 
faith. During this time the faith 
impregnated the West, and became 
the center about which all the sur- 
viving pieces of the old heritage 
clustered. It had to be so. Other- 
wise Europe would have collapsed 
under the blows that smashed her 
bounds in upon herself. When the 
Dark Ages ended the cross had been 
cut deep into the lands of old Rome 
of the West. 


“C 
ATHOLICS? 
about the same as the Episcopal- 


Oh, they believe 


ians.” Common as it is, this sort 
of remark should be a burning jave- 
lin to the mind of anyone interested 
in the world he inhabits. “In con- 
demning us,” said Edmund Cam- 
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pion when the period of medieval 
faith had ended, when the old be- 
lief was already being forgotten 
and men looked unfeelingly, emp- 
tily, upon the Church’s destruc- 
tion, “in condemning us you con- 
demn all your own ancestors, all 
the ancient priests, bishops and 
kings—all that was once the glory 
of England, the island of saints and 
the most devoted child of the see of 
Peter. . . . To be condemned with 
these old lights, not of England 
only, but of the world, by their de- 
generate descendants is both glad- 
ness and glory to us... .” 


a looking back from the 
moment of his condemnation for 
the treason of Catholicism, saw the 
makers of England guilty to the 
heart of the same crime. It is an 
even easier matter for us, now that 
the Protestant experiment has lived 
long enough to afford a comparison, 
to discern that the medievals were 
distinctly and definitely Catholic. 
We have proof in abundance—far 
more than individual faith alone 
could offer. We know as a cer- 
tainty that the culture they pro- 
duced for themselves in the years 
of peace that followed the bar- 
barian wars was woven under the 
inspiration of the Church. 
Through the barbarian on- 
slaughts the bonds of family life, 
the idea of the worth of the indi- 
vidual human soul, and the Roman 
traditions of law and civil order 
had been supported by all the 
Church’s strength and influence. 
As men learned in law, history, and 
government, as the teachers of the 
times, as, above all else, represent- 
atives of the Bride of Christ, 
churchmen had been able to keep 
the basic ideas and institutions, at 
least, alive. When the Dark Ages 
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ended, the institutions for which 
they had fought remained, and the 
civilized nations had a foundation 
for the culture they would raise. 
Nor was the Church’s influence dis- 
carded in the flare of energy that 
raised the new world of the Middle 
Ages. Rather she was the breath, 


the spirit, of the enterprise. 


Waar have the Middle Ages given 
us? Beyond the satisfaction and 
security peculiar to them—the joy 
of the workman in his work, the 
peace of family life, the firm confi- 
dence in God and His Church—be- 
yond the perishable beauties of 
craftsmanship and the impotent 
loveliness of the cathedrals, what 
that was lasting did they produce? 
What have they given to the Mod- 
ern Age? 

Since the Reformation Western 
Europe has been rather exhaustive- 
ly remade. Modern men, concen- 
trating upon becoming more mod- 
ern, have set their new principles 
and their new science to revolu- 
tionizing everything from transpor- 
tation to human character. They 
have succeeded, too, at least to some 
extent, in most of their enterprises. 
Certainly a medieval Christian 
would concede quite readily that 
he had never envisioned either a 


subway train or a Western Euro-— 


pean with the ethical bent of Adolf 
Hitler. In their powerlessness to 
find a stable basis for their new 
world lies their failure. And from 
that powerlessness results the mod- 
ern triumph of the Middle Ages. 
Stability and sanity are found in 
this day of ours only by recourse 
to the ideals and institutions about 
which the medievals built their civi- 
lization. And beyond the funda- 
mentals, such as the idea of the dig- 
nity of man and the institution of 
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the family, our society still depends 
for what permanence it has upon 
medieval heirlooms such as the law 
and the popular assembly. That 
fact we are now realizing more and 
more fully, although we fail to 
realize just where these indispen- 
sable supports originated and by 
whom they were nourished to 
potency. 

We need mention only a few de- 
tails to complete the picture. Law 
during the Middle Ages was found- 
ed upon the law of God, and thus 
was held permanent and unchang- 
ing, an instrument of true justice. 
Gradually the modern attitude to- 
ward legal codes has shifted, and 
human law is in the process of be- 
ing divorced from divine. But the 
“modernization” process is incom- 
plete, and the instrument can still 
be depended upon. 


Yon all men are equal under God 
was a fact universally recognized 
and acted upon. The cathedrals 
were gargoyled and spired by ordi- 
nary workmen who in these as in 
all other projects expressed them- 
selves and their own personalities 
freely. If a workman was to carve 
a face in stone upon a doorway it 
was for him to decide just how the 
lips would curl and just what 
length the nose would have. He 
was a genuinely free man, an art- 
ist according to his trade, and he 
received the credit due to his crea- 
tions. During these years working- 
men developed the guild system, 
which our own era has only lately 
and partially been able to revive in 
the form of trade unions. 

Against the threatening influence 
of national boundaries and _ the 
newly-risen differences in language 
and customs the Church was able 
to impose the weight of her unity 
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in Christ. Despite battles and dis- 
asters Western Europe was kept 
one, “Christendom,” a sort of vast 
and, despite difficulties, successful, 
“Western Union.” Now that we 
know such a union must somehow 
be re-created, we can be very happy 
that disunity has had no more than 
four hundred years to widen its 
crevasses. Even the possibility of 
reunion we owe to the Church. 


Mosr important of all the factors 
connected with the Ages of Faith 
is their hierarchy of values. The 
body worked with the soul, and the 
soul sought its end in God; the 
State, when the question of the 
soul’s salvation arose, bowed to the 
Church, deputed by God the shep- 
herd of souls; the temporal stood 
subordinate to the eternal. This 
hierarchy, the only one that can 
bring peace, security and content- 
ment in this life as well as in the 
next, distorted as it has been among 
non-Catholics for centuries, still 
holds something of its own in the 
world, still gives what can be given 
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of spiritual strength and comfort 
to its adherents. 

A list of details could lengthen 
and grow enormous. Distinctions 
could be made, corruptions and 
omissions pointed out and waved 
at. It cannot be said that an earth- 
ly Utopia has ever been established 
under the Church’s inspiration, 
either during the Middle Ages or at 
any other time. What can be said 
is this: before and during the Dark 
Ages the cross had been cut into 
the rock of the Western world, and 
during the medieval years the faith 
was able to apply itself in compara- 
tive peace to all aspects of life. The 
earth brought forth fruits—some 
of which by their nature had to die 
once the atmosphere in which they 
had been produced disappeared, 
others lingered on and continued to 
give happiness long afterward. In 
our attempt to rebuild our world 
we find the ideals and the products 
of the Ages of Faith indispensable. 
We even appear to stand now, as 
“the West,” ready to fight in de- 
fense of them. 


Sas 


——— CusHING addressing Foreign Minister Robert Schumann and 
other high officials of the French Government at the Quai d’Orsay, Paris, 
after being enrolled as an Officer of the Legion of Honor, warns the diplomats: 

“You, gentlemen, work and think on the level of diplomacy. We, as 
priests, work on the level of the people. The people of my nation and those 


of yours have the same dreams and desires. 


They wish to know one an- 


other, to work with one another. . .. I submit that the chief objective of all 
governmental action in our day should be the facilitating of international 
friendship and knowledge on the popular level. I am afraid that generals 
will always dislike one another, and that leaders will always tend to suspect 
one another. But the common people, the people represented on our pil- 
grimage and the people whom I see in your streets, wish to love one another 
and tend to trust one another. You and I, all of us, must help them do so. 


Then we shall have peace, prosperity, and God’s blessing on our nations 
and the world.” 
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By DorotHy GRAHAM 


ps is now a city of acute con- 
trasts. The new poor are non- 
descript in the shoddy stuff that 
effaces individuality, the new rich 
blatantly buoyant. War profiteers 
fall into incongruous categories. 


There is a peasant woman, ruddy- 
cheeked, with starched lace coif, 
black bodice and full skirt who 
walks into the smartest shop in the 


rue de la Paix to invest in diamonds. 
And a man in the stiff rusty black 
of the provinces goes to Larue’s to 
order smoked salmon, brook trout 
and a fillet-steak, fortified by the 
appropriate vintages. The pastry 
shops are crowded, and you will 
find a bulging caricature of a fe- 
male in a striped zebra suit, her 
glittering hair topped by an extrava- 
gant contraption of tulle, devouring 
raspberry tarts at Ladurée’s. 

At High Mass at the Madeleine, 
the women have their heads uncov- 
ered. When the great bronze doors 
swing open and the women file out 
into the light, one sees an occasional 
handkerchief hiding the hair that 
St. Paul decreed should be covered 


Just recently returned from 


in church. There are no hats at a 
price these women can pay, no hand- 
kerchiefs. There are no long crepe 
veils for the bereaved, no black for 
the mourning that was an immuta- 
ble tradition in France. Widows, 
particularly noticeable after the last 
war, are now _ indistinguishable 
from the rest; the mourning that 
was a mark of respect for the most 
remote relative can no longer be 
worn. 

The formality of the wedding, 
dear to the small bourgeoisie, can- 
not be photographed for posterity; 
the bride who formerly wore her 
orange blossoms awkwardly, the 
groom in rented white tie and tails, 
now face the glare of high noon in- 
conspicuously, without the conven- 
tional trappings of their state. A 
godfather, leading the procession 
at a christening, prances along 
mocking his loud checked suit, 
grimacing as he flourishes an an- 
cient top hat and swings a cane. 

Paris is proud. The people dis- 
play that pride in a gracious cour- 
tesy, the politeness that was the 


her first visit to Paris since 


the war, Dorothy Graham throws the spotlight on General 
Charles de Gaulle, in his role of savior of France, and 
with her we view the tremendously impressive march of the 
mutilés—the mer of 1914—massed to protest against war. 
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tradition of France. Before the 
war, the threat of Germany made 
them aggressive in their fear, given 
to grumbling. Every transaction 
was marked by an agitated flurry. 
“Eh bien, that does not pay the 
National Debt!” they would say. ... 
Now that is over. There is an ef- 
fort to present the most pleasant 
aspect, to be agreeable. They have 
disciplined themselves to make the 
best of things. 

When work and good will can ac- 
complish wonders, they still excel. 
Paris has its flowers, the colors and 
the combination of colors far more 
subtle than ours. It has its fruits, 
strawberries, black cherries, green- 
gages and peaches ripened in the 
sun. It has its wit, displayed in 
its shop windows, where Schiapa- 
relli parades a jaunty jaguar in a 
traveling coat, its tail looped over 
one paw. It depicts the Seven 
Capital Sins in the Place Vendéme, 
although these sins are difficult to 
identify when they take the form 
of iron-ribbed mermaids — with 
streaming gold gauze hair. 

Nor is it easy to catch the sym- 
bolism of a swirling lace curtain, 
twisted into the attenuated form of 
a fin de siécle lady with an enor- 
mous scarlet poppy for a face. A 
kneeling male figure with out- 
stretched arms typifies, perhaps, 
temptation in general, though it is 
an abstraction contrived of glass 
retorts strung on filaments of cop- 
per. Only the chicken-wire woman 
swathed in a pale pink peignoir can 
be recognized as Sloth. 


As AN exhibit of national pride, 


all this is admirable. Paris is a 
looted city, where little of value is 
left. It has not the raw materials 
to transform into clever novelties. 
True, the great couturiers have su- 
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perb fabrics, yet these are on view 
only for the clientele that can pay 
for quality and imagination. In 
the small shops there is a lack of 
variety, though Paris, noted for its 
ingenuity, still strives for artistry. 

Unfortunately the book stores 
have a scant number of new au- 
thors to display. There is a black 
market in books, and only a few 
lucky customers get the volumes 
fresh from the press. The general 
public is offered Chateaubriand, 
whose centennial is celebrated by 
a new edition of Outre-tombe. One 
does not see the profuse crop of 
novels that French writers supplied 
each season. And what is far more 
serious, it is impossible to find the 
small classics published so plenti- 
fully in order that the school chil- 
dren might become familiar with 
Corneille, Racine, Lamartine and 
Victor Hugo. Instead, there is 
Faulkner in a French translation, 
Gone With the Wind, and Stein- 
beck’s Grapes of Wrath with the 
mildly amusing title Les Raisins de 
Colére. 


S.ans is in evidence occasionally, 
though the French intellectuals 
seem to regard Existentialism as an 
ambiguous cult in which they are 
not particularly interested. It is the 
American youths who walk about 
Paris in a beret bought in the vicin- 
ity of the American Express and 
bright pigskin gloves, with a copy 
of Les Mains Sales tucked under 
one arm. These same Americans, 
interrupting a tour of the night- 
clubs stop at the Café des Deux 
Magots to gulp down a vermouth- 
cassis in the hope of catching sight 
of an Existentialist. The Amer- 
icans, with their dollars, have time 
for theories. 

The French, caught in the infla- 
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tionary spiral, must strain their ef- 
forts to reach a subsistence level, 
jettisoning everything but the strict- 
ly essential. For the young it is 
desperate enough, when the pur- 
chase of a new suit means a finan- 
cial crisis and the budget is dislo- 
cated by the loss of a month’s 
wages. For the middle-aged there 
is the added poignancy of having 
known a stable franc before the 
first World War, having seen 
their carefully accumulated savings 
wiped out—and now are confront- 
ed by wildly fantastic astronomical 
prices. Before 1914, a workman 
getting five francs a day could sup- 
port a wife and two children in de- 
cent comfort. Now a caramel 
wrapped in cellophane costs twen- 
ty-five francs—startling to anyone 
who remembers that as the equiva- 
lent of five dollars. 

An ordinary handbag is marked 
at ten thousand francs—the shock 
registers when one realizes that that 
amount would have bought a small 
villa in the country where a petty 
fonctionnaire could retire and raise 
chickens. An armchair costs thirty 
thousand, a sum that would have 
given a daughter the dowry to 
marry in dignity. A macaroon 
priced at fifty francs—that would 
have meant five pairs of stout shoes. 
A chair rented for a few minutes’ 
sun in the Tuileries Gardens comes 
to five francs—and at one time that 
would have provided an excellent 
dinner. 


W aces have risen, yet since they 
do not approach the exorbitant 


prices, the tension mounts. In 
Paris no one permits himself the 
luxury of a cigarette. Except on the 
hottest days, no one stops for a 
drink at the sidewalk cafés. Few 
can afford pets, and it is something 
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of a surprise to see a woman on a 
bicycle with a shaggy dog in a 
basket. At the bakers, a woman 
buys a stick of bread and begins 
gnawing at it. 

In the quarter where the Carna- 
valet stands, no one can change a 
thousand franc note, though that is 
the equivalent of three dollars: not 
the museum guard, nor the butcher, 
the grocer, nor the man who runs 
the bistro on the corner who opens 
his cash drawer to count the ragged 
dirty bills that come to less than 
three hundred francs for the day’s 
business. 

The people meet this stringency 
with quiet tenacity. They make 
few complaints. Yes, living is dear, 
they say, yet there is no ring of bit- 
terness to the voice. The cumula- 
tive effect of the hard war years and 
the difficult peace has muted emo- 
tion. They are like people condi- 
tioned to catastrophe, controlled, 
their energies concentrated on the 
immediate. 


Nwsrarea headlines flare with 
the notice of sporadic strikes—yet 
when the street-cleaners and the 
customs men go on strike, they find 
there is no Government to strike 
against. Protest against high 
prices is futile when the prices auto- 
matically rise again to meet new 
demands. Bakers burn the tickets 
de pain, enraged by the fact that 
bread is still rationed after the im- 
portation of American wheat and a 
record crop from the fields of 
France. 

A strangling bureaucracy con- 
tinues to regulate distribution and 
the bad quality of the flour pro- 
duces a bread that is harsh and 
unappetizing. Then the bakers 
stop collecting the tickets that limit 
customers to 350 grams a day— 
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and the Government threatens to 
cut off supplies. 

The Guerre de Pain, the bread 
war, is an active phase of the strug- 
gle for which there is no answer. 
The workers in the nationalized gas 
and electric plants strike in order 
to force the Government to meet 
their demands. The miners prepare 
to barricade themselves in the 
mines: a Communist inspired 
threat to nullify the Marshall Plan 
and wreck the coalition Govern- 
ment. Taxi drivers send a delega- 
tion to the premier asking for an 
allocation of one hundred liters of 
petrol a week and five tires a year. 
Mill workers start sit-down strikes 
for higher wages. And at the same 
time, the Government confronted 
by mounting costs, announces an 
increase of twenty-five per cent in 
the price of coal, gas, electricity and 
gasoline—which will in turn effect 
the cost of other products. 


To MEET the recurrent crisis, one 
Government after the other attempts 
a solution. A new premier is cho- 
sen, the politicians are shuffled into 
new combinations to form a cabinet, 
the parties make new compromises. 
No one is hopeful of success; no 
drastic measures can be put through 
because it is necessary to balance 
the Left against the Right, to hold 
in check the varied factions that 
confuse the issues. Presently the 
Government falls. It fell four 
times in seven weeks this summer 
as Robert Schuman was followed 
by and succeeded André Marie, 
who in turn was succeeded by Henri 
Queuille. Good men, earnestly try- 
ing to cope with the situation, the 
leaders are faced with problems that 
are insuperable. 

And the French, always political- 
ly-minded, have now turned against 
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politics. Revolted by promises that 
could not be fulfilled, by weakness 
and corruption, by vacillating in- 
adequacy, the people refuse to in- 
terest themselves in a series of de- 
bacles. Questions are met by the 
same emphatic answer: “Politics! 
I will have nothing to do with poli- 
tics! Politics are rotten! I will 
not degrade myself thinking about 
politics!” The ejaculation may 
come from a chambermaid, from a 
chauffeur or a shopkeeper, an engi- 
neer, an intellectual or a retired 
general, yet the words always have 
the same ring of exasperated dis- 
gust. They admit no possibility of 
discussion, no expression of opin- 
ion. On this issue, at least, the 
French are united. 


Ix JuLy, when André Marie be- 
came premier at the request of 
President Auriole, police guarded 
the Ministry of Finance; and a 
camion with telegraphic instru- 
ments was stationed at the entrance 
to send out the latest bulletins. Out- 
side the banks well-groomed young 
men mounted soap-boxes to appeal 
to quickly diminishing audiences. 
Through the streets straggled files 
of boys in khaki, carrying banners 
with the Cross of Lorraine. Gen- 
eral de Gaulle made a speech that 
day, offering to take over, if the 
people wanted him. Offering to 
save France. 

France was not ripe for revolu- 
tion. The urgency of the situation 
might well have caused a clash be- 
tween the Communists from the Red 
Zone and the volunteers defending 
the Right. Yet nothing happened. 
Tempered by the difficulties of the 
Occupation, the tense hazards of 
underground resistance, the people 
have learned patience. Always 
practical, they go about their every 
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day concerns. Indeed the French 
are skeptical about leaders; highly 
individualistic by temperament, 
they depend on themselves. 


Gwent DE GAULLE speaks with 
authority on matters of national 
importance and his opinion influ- 
ences international affairs. Yet the 
French feel that he missed his op- 
portunity when he refused to carry 
on during the difficult days that 
followed the Liberation. Then he 
was in a position to have led France 
and to have charted a course for 
Europe. Now the French are in- 
clined to regard him as a negligible 
factor. Yet they may underestimate 
his power. For the middle way be- 
tween De Gaulle and the Commu- 
nists must finally be resolved by 
positive action. Coalition has only 
increased confusion. 

De Gaulle might restore an equi- 
librium that would give the people 
confidence. He might stabilize the 
economics so that the rich potential- 
ities of France would be fulfilled; 
he might even bring out of hiding 
the billions in gold said to be hid- 
den in the peasant’s sock and the 
hoarded foreign currency that black 
marketeers procure for clients who 
distrust the franc. He might take 
the lead against the Communists in 
the defense of the West. 


Meuwauz the children sail their 
boats in the pools that mirror the 
tall trees of the Tuileries. In the 
colonnade of the Palais Royale a 
clipped poodle, shopping for a new 
collar, stops at the sign marked 
Au Chien Fidéle. There the stores 
still display decorations from all 
wars, the medals it would seem that 
no one would want to buy or sell; 
the tobacconists’ windows are filled 
witb fading dummy boxes of famous 


Turkish brands and strings of am- 
ber from Constantinople. At the 
Opéra Les Mirages is being given, 
and a long queue winds around the 
place, a line of several hundred peo- 
ple waiting for the ticket window 
to open. If they do not use the 
tickets themselves, they employ the 
time profitably by selling their 
place for four or five hundred 
francs to someone who comes later. 
Most of them are suburbanites, 
housewives who willingly put in the 
morning to add to the budget. Yet 
an artist heads the line, a fastidious 
cenobite with reddish beard and 
sandals who sits on the steps, re- 
laxed and at leisure, his long fin- 
gers turning the pages of a book, 
as if he had easily solved the prob- 
lem of survival. 

At the Ritz the clematis is in 
bloom; a footstool is slipped under 
one’s feet; the lunch is served with 
superlative deference and efficiency. 
One catches the softly cadenced 
voices of women, the elegant turn 
of a head. . . . While next door at 
the Ministry of Finance, a new Gov- 
ernment comes into power, a Gov- 
ernment which lasts only a few 
weeks. 


Curwan as the situation seems, 
Paris is animated by the energy of 
the people. The two weeks’ vaca- 
tion with pay, sends crowds hurry- 
ing to the sea. Schoolboys come in 
droves to visit Napoleon’s tomb. A 
country curé, bent and humble in 
his cassock, timidly leads a little 
flock to see the historic sights of 
the city. At the end of the day, 
girls troop out of the work-rooms to 
join the briskly moving crowds on 
the sidewalks. Taxis sound bleat- 
ing horns, buses careen around cor- 
ners, a scurrying throng makes for 
the Métro. . 
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PARIS—1948 


Near the Place de la Concorde, 
on the wall of the Tuileries terrace, 
bright flowers mark the tablets that 
commemorate the heroes of the Lib- 
eration. A group of Frenchmen, 
led by a guide, stop to read the 
names of those who died on that 
day of freedom in 1944. Michel 
Montel, du Régiment de Sapeurs- 
Pompiers . . . Mort pour la Libera- 
tion, le 25 aout. . . . Ici est mort en 
brave G. Fontaine, dgé 23 ans. . 
Their stories are told, and for a mo- 
ment they live in memory, new 
heroes in the pageant of history that 
makes France glorious. 


Tuer the dusk quivers with an 
odd reverberation of sound. A mas- 
sive rhythmic wave that rumbles 
above the screech of brakes and 
raucous horns. Heavy, ponderous 
and low, its beat is insistent, a 
thudding beat of voices echoing in 
unison. A monotone, momentous, 
overwhelming. .. . 
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Across the square the cohorts are 
encroaching, sweeping back the 
traffic with tidal force. Men... 
Men in wheelchairs, the lame and 
the blind. Mutilés de la guerre, 
the men of 1914. . . . Serried ranks, 
rallying with the low throbbing cry 
like the echo of drums. La PENsion 
..-la PENsion ...la PENsion.... 
The sound swells, becomes immense 
in volume, the demand for an in- 
crease in the pension lagging be- 
hind the inflated cost of living. The 
men, propelling themselves, push 
across the Place de la Concorde 
and up the rue Royale. 

As a demonstration of hardy 
courage, it is infinitely moving. For 
these men whom the war immobi- 
lized by wounds have massed to 
protest against war. To protest 
against the loss of a generation, the 
suffering, the upheaval, the result- 
ing chaos. . . . Indomitable in spirit, 
they represent all those who have 
the capacity to endure. 


————— 


Tv truth is the French people are totally unfitted to submit to the con- 
ditions inseparable from industrial capitalism and socialism. Their in- 
tense love of freedom and the culture of free men makes them rebel against 
concentration of power in the hands of a few men and the stereotyped serf- 


dom of organised labour. They possess admirable technicians, mechanics, 
and administrators, but they do not believe in these being systematised under 
a clique, whether capitalist or bureaucratic. ... What is needed in France 
is that her government and social system should be adapted to the French 
character. At present the vast energy and potential strength of the nation 
is being largely wasted by recriminations, discontents, and civil disobedi- 
ence. There is little or no support for authority, because that authority is 
disliked and distrusted. Perhaps General de Gaulle’s R.P.F. will be able to 
supply the needed co-ordination between government and people. It does 
not look as if they will have to wait long for the opportunity to do so. 


—The Register (London), September, 1948. 
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ust at the moment the pace of inter- 
national events makes it dangerous 

to try to offer to American readers an 
estimate of the significance of the cur- 
rent news. No man would dare to 
prophesy about an immediate future 
so dark, so critical, so uncertain. It 
will, I think, be much more useful, un- 
til matters settle down, which, please 
God, they will, to try to convey some- 
thing of the general atmosphere on this 
side of the Atlantic in the face of the 
long series of alarms and excursions 
which began with the biockading of 
Berlin. 

Without any doubt, a tremendous 
change has taken place in the outlook 
of the average man and woman over 
here. But it is a change the character 
of which is very difficult to analyze. 
It is, for example, utterly different in 
character from the story of 1938 to 
1939. Then there was appeasement, 
based on the fear of war, rapidly 
changing to a grim and desperate de- 
termination to make an end of that 
hated thing, Nazism. Fear and hatred 
—the emotions then were clear-cut! 
Today there is no such simplicity. I 
would not say that today Soviet Russia 
is either feared or hated. Nor in a 
sense is another war feared. Rather, 
there is a sense of immense disillusion. 

Apart from small Catholic minori- 
ties and a few Rightist die-hards, and 
of course apart from Spain and Portu- 
gal, there was deep faith in a war- 
chastened Soviet Russia ready at last 
to pool its immense social experiment 
with the new emergent social forces 
of the victorious West. And though it 
was realized that the road to recovery 
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and a settled peace was likely to be a 
hard and long one, few doubted that 
it would be followed. I believe these 
faiths, which could never stand up to 
a reasoned and realistic analysis, were 
a form of mass escapism—escapism 
from the grim truths that we had won 
the war for liberty by selling at least 
half our souls to a brutal dictatorship 
and that the price of victory was the 
economic ruin of a whole Continent. 
The awakening from such an illusion 
must be a deeply painful experience, 
the more so in that it involves the fac- 
ing of the bitter truth that Europe has 
gained little or nothing from the strug- 
gle and has been left with the disorder 
and debris that modern warfare leaves 
in its trail. 


N. WONDER that today Soviet Russia 
is not hated as Nazi Germany was 
hated. The thing is too big and hope- 


less for that. All that men can say 
about the Russia which seized Czecho- 
slovakia and cheated over every at- 
tempt at negotiation with the West is 
that it is there. It is like a great, 
strange monster, its claws already on 
part of its prey, its mental processes 
indiscernible, unpredictable. The pos- 
sibility, even the proximity of war has, 
as I write, become a _ fashionable 
thought, but even this is a matter of 


———————————————— 
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words. The idea has not been focused. 
It may be that it cannot be focused 
since there has been no peace with 
which to contrast it. 

Of course the idea is vaguely horri- 
ble, and when we consider the present 
defenselessness of the mass of Western 
Europe, based on that weak, uncertain, 
unrecovered France, it is desperately 
menacing. But it is too big to grasp, 
and does one detect here and there 
something rather like a wistful desire 
to end the uncertainties and disap- 
pointments of the interminable post- 
war ennui by something spectacular, 
something catastrophic? 

Certainly I think it is true to say that 
a douche of cold water is needed if 
Europe is to emerge from this night- 
mare period. It is possible that the 
present rapid hardening of edges, as 
Mr. Marshall and Mr. Bevin at last 
speak their true minds, may clear the 
atmosphere a little. But how is the 
process to be continued? We are ut- 
terly without the stimulant of material 
strength and prosperity —and_ this, 
surely, forms the great contrast with 
the state of mind in the United States. 

Britain, despite (or because of) the 
Labor Government, has taken the long- 
est and hardest steps on the road to 
controlled recovery. Yet she remains 
utterly dependent on American help to 
avoid actual bankruptcy, and her way 
of life is as strictly rationed and as 
nearly narrowed as in the darkest days 
of the war. With taxation still claim- 
ing half of our incomes, with a meager 
trickle of petrol, allowing for a drive 
a month, with the prospect before us 
of many more years of grind before 
there can be any hope of normal- 
ity, there is little hope indeed of our 
finding in material circumstances the 
stimulant for large views. 


0. THE Continent, there is a greater 
appearance of recovery since there is 
less control. But the easier way of life 
for the better-off and the more skillful 
is more than compensated for by the 
painful efforts of the masses to keep 
pace with rising prices. Such a situa- 
tion must cause discontent and a gnaw- 
ing urge to destroy rather than create. 

Though there is heavy criticism of 
France in British circles,—jokes about 
cabinet-makers are heard in every mu- 
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sic-hall and radio variety program,— 
the real suffering through insufficient 
wages of a large part of the population 
should not be underrated. France can- 
not find a way to solve her social prob- 
lems, but this is quite a different thing 
from suggesting that the social prob- 
lems are no more than an artificially 
created disaffection for subversive po- 
litical ends. 


_ CHRISTIAN, no doubt, will not, or 
at any rate should not, consider that 
this almost universal material distress 
in Europe (with the exception of 
Switzerland and the Iberian Peninsula) 
is a sufficient reason for failure to 
measure up with the critical challenge 
of the times; but even he should re- 
member that any material distress to- 
day is married to a permanent spirit- 
ual starvation, the effects of which are 
commonly underrated. I have just re- 
ceived a letter from a friend who with 
her family has been spending some six 
weeks in California. She writes: “I 
feel that despite many pressing invita- 
tions I could not settle in this country 
because I should soon forget that this 
life was meant to be a vale of tears.” 

This, by the way, affords a graphic 
comment on the contrast between life 
and outlook on the two sides of the 
Atlantic! But I have no doubt that if 
she did in fact settle in America she 
would experience little difficulty either 
in finding cause for tears or in leading 
a rich spiritual life. But where you 
get a sense of material hopelessness 
allied to all loss of faith in the super- 
natural, there seems little hope indeed. 


Nore that for the West of Europe this 


is a totally new phenomenon. We 
have lived our lives through wars and 
crises, but throughout we have never, 
until lately, lost our rock bottom faith 
in progress and wealth and prosperity, 
and very many of us have indeed en- 
joyed throughout the feeling of buoy- 
ancy which a good material life with 
prospects of more offers. Now all this 
has disappeared. For many, for exam- 
ple for the once rich and ambitious 
Germans, it has been obliterated to be 
replaced by sordid misery and the 
deep humiliations of defeat. Even for 
the luckiest of us future prospects are 
poor and doubtful, and present living 
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is drab and colorless. Let the immense 
effects of the psychological change not 
be underrated. 

Where is the practical remedy to be 
found? The Christian and Catholic 
one I shall discuss in a moment, but 
before I come to it I would suggest 
that there is one material remedy that 
would make a difference. 


I MENTIONED above that with the in- 
crease in the sense of urgency about 
the Russian crisis, one sensed a begin- 
ning of the hardening of the edges of 
the strange, unhealthy mist that has 
been covering us. How can that proc- 
ess be hastened? I believe that it can 
only be done by rapidly bringing into 
existence in Europe a sense of military 
security. To us there is something ut- 
terly unreal in standing up to Moscow 
when we have nothing better than 
“the right” to stand on. That may 
sound cynical, but remember what I 
have said about our spiritual starva- 
tion combined with our material dis- 
illusion. Englishmen are criticizing 
Frenchmen because they still play 
with appeasement, and only the Eng- 
lish Channel accounts for this differ- 
ence. 

When the defense is not merely the 
narrow English Channel but the broad 
Atlantic it is easy to understand why 
the Americans may worry less and 
find it hard to understand our Euro- 
pean worries. Against Moscow we are 
all, no doubt, a hundred per cent in 
the right; but if we are to get affairs 
into focus, if we are to respond posi- 
tively, instead of drifting on in our 
nightmare, we must feel that Moscow 
is up against a material as well as a 
spiritual rock. 


I. HAS just been announced that the 
Military Pact between Britain, France 
and Benelux is going to take prelimi- 
nary practical shape in the form of 
a permanent defense organization, but 
I imagine that there was one detail 
in the report which interested intelli- 
gent people more than the announce- 
ment itself, and that was that the con- 
ference took place “in the presence of 
General Kibler, of the United States 
Army, and other United States and 
Canadian observers.” I do not know 
how the fact will be taken in Ameri- 
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can circles, but I am sure I report 
truly when I say that the defense of 
Europe will mean little to Europeans, 
and still less to Frenchmen, unless it 
involves the very early establishment 
of a sufficient garrison force in which 
the army of the United States with its 
immense potential resources is in- 
cluded. 

Not until Western Europe is inter- 
nationally defended in a really effec- 
tive manner can one really expect that 
Europeans will measure up to their re- 
sponsibility. Today they need the 
spur that only the United States can 
give. Were there space, I would wish 
at this point to discuss the immense 
futility of rejecting the help that Spain 
can furnish; but this is a big subject 
which must be tackled on another 
occasion. 

I come then finally to the question 
whether a Christian and Catholic rally 
can help to inspirit Europe again and 
give her the hope which she so badly 
needs? 


Hane there is a very strange paradox 
to be faced. A little research into the 
state of political parties in the various 
Western European nations, including 
the three Western zones of Germany, 
shows that if we imagine a West Euro- 
pean Parliament composed of a thou- 
sand members whose members were 
distributed according to political 
strengths in the various countries, the 
Socialists and the Catholics would 
about equally divide some 600 seats. 
The Communists would have well un- 
der 200, and the remainder would go 
to Liberals and Conservatives. If, in 
addition to this, we imagine parlia- 
mentary governments in Spain and 
Portugal we should be obliged to raise 
the number of Catholic deputies to 
easily the first place with a good deal 
more than a third of all the members. 

This is a very remarkable fact, and 
in 1939 no person could have believed 
that within ten years the Catholic 
forces of Europe could have grown s0 
politically strong as to become the 
leading political factor on the basis of 
democratic representation. And here, 
of course, comes the paradox. This 
great Catholic force shows little sign 
indeed of being the vanguard of the 
Christian spiritual revival that should 
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be the characteristic of a Europe so 
unexpectedly constituted. 


naturally complain that 
neither the American nor the British 
Government is taking this change into 
account. Our Labor Government, at 
any rate, still remains convinced that 
Socialism is the real constructive force 
in Europe, and it has only recently 
been weaned from its hope of creating 
a formally Socialist Western Europe. 
Nor is there much sign that a Con- 
servative Government in Britain would 
take very much greater notice of the 
apparent revival of Catholicism, ex- 
cept perhaps as a buttress of the Right. 

Can we, however, expect very much 
else? For what, for example, does the 
French M.R.P. stand? So far as I can 
see, for a “middle of the road” policy 
as secularist in its actual outlook and 
values as any other. Spain and Portu- 
gal, where Catholicism is a vital fac- 
tor, have been ostracized for funda- 
mentally irrelevant reasons.) German 
Catholicism and German Christianity 
are seeking to raise their heads and 
bear the heavy spiritual responsibili- 
ties fallen on to their shoulders, but 
the overweight of occupation and de- 
feat bears them down; nor do they 
seem to produce leaders with courage 
enough to claim the rights and dignity 
to which even a defeated country in a 
Christian world is entitled. 


Osuy in Italy where the leadership of 
the Holy Father has grown into an ever 
more arresting factor are there signs 
of Catholicity becoming a real fight- 
ing force and a real inspiration to the 


people at large. There Catholicism 
has won the day against militant Com- 
munism (not unaided by the mistakes 
of Moscow and the awkward tactics of 
Togliatti). There the voice of the 
Pope calling for a new Christian order 
of political dignity and social justice 
has overcome the heavy handicaps of 
unemployment and ineffective admin- 
istration and caught the ears of the 
masses which today are rallying to 
him. Even so, political deals and the 
selfishness of his Rightist supporters 
make De Gasperi’s government fall far 
short of a program truly Christian, 
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truly responding to the Papal leader- 
ship. 


Waar is the reason for all this? Why 
have the Catholics of Europe proved 
unable to take a fuller advantage of op- 
portunities undreamed of a few years 
ago? These are big questions which 
cannot be approached in a report of 
this length. But I would insist that 
these are the questions to be fairly 
and squarely faced by Catholics all 
over the world. When the answer is 
found we shall have gone a long way 
toward the discovery of the real secret 
of how Western civilization is to be 
helped to survive and overcome tie 
barbaric onslaught. 

As things are at present there is little 
but negation, uncertainty, disillusion, 
a kind of fatalism not wholly without 
an admixture of nihilism. But even if, 
with vigorous American leadership, 
the West defines and strengthens it- 
self sufficiently to hold Eastern bar- 
barism at bay and to overcome it, if 
necessary, in battle, there is little pros- 
pect of a positive recovery of Western 
civilization. To beat Communism is 
not enough. It is only the preliminary 
condition for engaging in the real fight. 
This is the fight against the seeds of 
the poisonous inner decay that is eat- 
ing into a world that lost its effective 
belief in God a century ago and more, 
and that today has even lost its belief 
in the possibilities of a material order 
in any way corresponding to human 
idealism and decencies. 


A; A matter of plain historical and 
political analysis, quite apart from any 
pulpit moralizing and preaching, we 
may be assured that the secret of re- 
covery lies—not in the Church as such, 
still less in other Christian Com- 
munions, for the Church as such will 
survive all material disasters; but in 
the ability of Catholics, other Chris- 
tians, and all men of genuine spiritual 
and moral insight, to bring back to 
the nations and to the masses the sense 
and need of the supernatural, of God 
and His Law. This is the immediate 
factor of importance, the only real 
hope for Europe, and—I doubt not— 
for America in the end. 
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M acvarena—with a score by one of 
the world’s greatest contemporary 
composers, the Brazilian Heitor Villa- 
Lobos, Magdalena is better entitled to 
rank as opera than musicale. His 
imagination steeped in the music lore 
of the Indians with whom he had lived 
along the Columbian River, Villa- 
Lobos, always prolific in creation, 
dashed off enough compositions for 
two operas aS sOOnm as One was sug- 
gested, weaving into modern har- 
monies and intricate orchestration the 
melodic richness of the river forests. 
It took two scenario writers to envi- 
sion a “pattern” from the music—and 
for this they are duly credited in the 
program—and it was then up to the 
producer, Homer Curran, with the aid 
of a playwright, to fashion the story 
which has aroused so much oppro- 
brium on the part of some of the drama 
critics. Probably it was a looking- 
glass way to write a libretto. This one 
has turned out to be a pretty rococo 
morality play of the world of the flesh 
and the spirit—at least a pertinent 
theme for the world of today. The 
struggle is between Pedro, the mestizo 
leader of the pagan Indians and Maria, 
who heads the newly converted Chris- 
tians, and who tries to avert the revo- 
lution Pedro is planning against the 
General who has seized the tribal 
emerald mine. To further his purpose, 
Pedro steals the statue of the Madonna. 

“How did you feel when you came 
up the river and saw the shrine 
empty?” wail the Indians to their 
Padre. 

“IT had a good laugh,” he answers. 
“Isn't it a joke, I said to myself, that 


anyone thinks he can upset our faith 
by stealing a piece of painted wood!” 
This is the story which has aroused 
so much indignation but which cer- 
tainly contains more truth and beauty 
than the majority of musicales. It is 
true that the General is the traditional 
“heavy” and the stock “politico” of 
South American intrigue. This one is 
first seen in the stock Parisian setting 
but he has been practical enough to 
combine mistress and chef in the per- 
son of Teresa and as Teresa is sung by 
Irra Petina in her most brilliant per- 
formance it is easy to forgive the 
librettists for permitting us to over- 
hear her song, “Food for Thought” as 
she dashes together the ingredients for 
crepes suzettes. Mme. Petina is also 
given the opportunity to be a modern 
Circe when her General collapses with 
a stroke after too rich a dinner. 
Dorothy Sarnoff is a fiery but devout 
Maria and John Raitt as Pedro is at 
his best in “My Bus and I.” Jack Cole, 
the choreographer, has evolved some 
Indian dances which have the authen- 
tic dignity and fire but are enough 
stylized to avoid the monotony of 
primitive rhythm. The Chivor Fes 
tival Dance with the bright streamers 
on weighted darts flying back and 
forth over the dancers mounts to an 
exciting climax and calls for a quick 
curtain but here, unfortunately, the li- 
bretto unwisely subordinates the dance 
to the story. Mr. Cole, however, has 
aehieved a good dramatic contrast be- 
tween a pagan ritual with exotic green 
head pieces and a simple folk dance 
by the Christian Indians; but the 
dance which has caught everyone's’ 
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fancy takes place when the villagers 
are inspired by a pianola which can 
only play a few bars before it breaks 
down and the dance ebbs and flows as 
Pedro pounds the battered machine 
until it starts up again. The flashing 
colors of Sharaff’s costumes are shown 
against the greens of Howard Bay’s 
forest. Magdalena has all the extrava- 
gant lushness of the tropical jungle. 

It would have been disaster for the 
public if a production with music of 
such unusual and enduring beauty, 
with dances that excite the average 
spectator as well as the virtuoso, 
should have been forced off the stage 
because some reviewers were bored 
with the story. It is encouraging to 
hear that Billy Rose who owns the 
Ziegfeld Theater removed the stop 
clause from the lease. He also wrote 
me the following letter: 


“Thanks for your heartening letter 
about Magdalena. I don’t know wheth- 
er the show can survive the dead cats 
that certain of the critical fraternity 
threw at it. I hope so because I think 
it’s a great cut above most of the musi- 
cales currently on the boards in New 
York.” 


George Jean Nathan has taken the 
same stand as Mr. Rose and so it seems 
has the public for Magdalena is here 
to stay. It’s not only a delight to hear 
but remains with one as a beautiful 
memory.—At the Ziegfeld. 


| My Son.—The flicker of 
four wavering comedies had been 
quenched one after the other and the 
dark night of despondency was set- 
tling over Times Square when Edward 
Morley opened in his London triumph, 
Edward, My Son. 

Being co-author with Noel Langley, 
there is no question of Mr. Morley’s 
having skimped his own part—he is 
Edward’s father. The play includes 
the short span of Edward’s life from 
his first birthday to his death in the 
last War and, although Edward is nev- 
er seen, he lives very distinctly in the 
emotions of his parents. The satirical 
twist to the story is that Edward is all 
of that expressive and odoriferous 
term not listed in the Oxford Diction- 
ary—a stinker—while his father is the 
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type of financial crook who, instead of 
being jailed, earns a peerage. 

The curtain rises in 1919 and falls 
in 1948 when Edward’s posthumous 
son is six years old and Lord Holt is 
anxious to migrate with him to Palm 
Beach. The family doctor, however, 
convinces young Mrs. Holt at the last 
moment that the same saturnine influ- 
ence which ruined her husband will 
be withering young Edward if she 
yields to the temptation to evade the 
restrictions of the Labor Government 
to live luxuriously in Florida. The 
question left with the audience is 
whether Lord Holt did or did not 
board the plane without his family? 

“What would you have done?” he 
asks as he bids us all good-night. 

Personality is certainly a most reas- 
suring asset in the theater and as soon 
as Mr. Morley, as Lord Holt, steps out 
in front of the first curtain, you settle 
comfortably in your seat certain that 
something worth-while is in progress. 

The play is in three acts and ten 
scenes each one of which has a notice- 
able climax and curtain. On the whole 
I prefer Act I. which has the freshest 
material and where the scene in Ed- 
ward’s school where Holt baffles the 
Headmaster is trenchant but amusing 
satire. Mr. Morley is prodigal of the 
emotional crises he packs into his 
drama but he sustains his easy non- 
chalance amid the wreckage of the 
Ten Commandments. Holt is only 
loyal to himself as reflected in his son, 
and arson, adultery, treachery, abor- 
tion are so much gravel in the path of 
his ambition. What seemed a fine pa- 
ternal pride develops into a cankerous 
growth which gradually infects his 
wife and turns her into a drunken sot. 
The putrefying effect of too much 
power has never been more blistering- 
ly pictured. 

As Lady Holt, Peggy Ashcroft holds 
her place beside Morley. Ian Hunter 
is also very good as the family doctor. 

Edward, My Son is not a great play 
but it is great theater—an ugly story 
told with a keen knowledge of dra- 
matic dimensions. As counterbalance 
to melodrama, it has a fine actor whose 
logical understanding of the part lends 
plausibility to each situation. Hats 
off to Mr. Morley and Miss Ashcroft!— 
At the Martin Beck. 
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pet Lives.—Seventeen years ago 
—in 1931—Noel Coward played in 
a trivial bit of nonsense he had written 
for himself and Gertrude Lawrence. 
For three acts as a pair of social wast- 
rels who can neither live apart nor 
together, they made love, broke rec- 
ords over each other’s heads and up- 
set the furniture while tossing feather- 
balls of wit and as dexterously re- 
turning them. For the past year, Tal- 
lulah Bankhead has been using Private 
Lives as a starring vehicle for a pro- 
tracted tour of the country. The story 
goes that Noel Coward forbade her 
bringing it into New York but reversed 
his decision after seeing her in Chi- 
cago. Perhaps he realized that it was 
no longer the play he had acted in. 

Private Lives which was once the 
ultra-sophisticated comedy of two 
smart egoists romping through a dar- 
ing adventure is now a medley of bur- 
lesqued French farce and Hollywood 
passion. Miss Bankhead doesn’t hesi- 
tate to use every tested trick for her 
laughs (and she gets big ones) in 
which she is ably abetted by Donald 
Cook who matches her quick changes 
to a throaty bass with his falsetto, 
while audiences follow every sally 
with uproarious gusto. Thus the 
translation of Coward’s decadent May- 
fair wit into vaudeville vernacular has 
proved equally tasty to the prairies, 
the oil lands, the corn belt and Broad- 
way’s hard-boiled associates. 

Donald Cook is a more sardonic, 
less elegant profligate than Coward 
and states the pitiful philosophy, 
“Laugh, love when you can and al- 
ways be flippant” with a conviction 
which gives it more bitter meaning. 
Gertrude Lawrence has always been 
able to impart a certain starriness to 
baser material but this present produc- 
tion is the epitome of idle paganism 
written by a master showman to 
amuse the mundane and is now offered 
in broader form by two experienced 
troupers. Miss Bankhead, like Jack 
Barrymore, has greater gifts than the 
technique she is now exploiting. 

As a bit of stage management, we 
wish that the fruit Amanda throws at 
Elyot hadn’t such an excellent bounc- 
ing quality that the impression is given 
that they are playing a game of hand- 


ball! 
—At the Plymouth. 
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ALL WONDER is a miniature revue 

—intimate, impudent and funny. 
Not indeed since the fabulous Charlot 
launched Beatrice Lillie, Gertrude 
Lawrence and Jack Buchanan has con- 
ventional glamour been so thoroughly 
subordinated to wit and personality. 
Hatched from an egg laid at Yale, we 
hear that the entertainment as first 
seen in New Haven has now, except 
for the framework and music, a new 
assortment of ingredients. The con- 
tinuity is provided by Tom Ewell, a 
master of dry comedy, who wanders 
through the proceedings as the “Nor- 
mal Neurotic,” expressing his views 
on life and occasionally ducking be- 
hind the curtain to illustrate certain 
opinions. One illustrated criticism is 
three thumbnail sketches of types of 
“best sellers”: the autobiography, the 
psychological love story, and the his- 
torical novel. There is also the ‘devas- 
tating effect on the reader of the ads 
in the Saturday Evening Post—shown 
in tableaux—and how the European 
peasant reacts to a lesson on democ- 
racy by radio. The answer is: by ab- 
sorbing the soap opera. The climax 
is called “Happy Ending” as it might 
be filmed on the Continent, in England 
and at Hollywood which sends every- 
one home giggling merrily. 

Long laughs are also contributed by 
Alice Pearce, whose comedy is as chin- 
less as sure and who sings a small gem 
called “Pistachio.” The real discov- 
ery is pretty Mary McCarty, once a 
child actress, who can be both gay 
and sad and who is delightful as the 
cowgirl with diamonds in the new 
form of Western—‘“A Ballad for Bil- 
lionaires. “The Commuters’ Song” is 
sung in throaty voice by Marilyn Day. 

There are also three very good pairs 
of modern dancers who include Tom- 
my Rall from the Ballet Theater who 
is seen in a crackling number called 
“The Show Off” danced before a shav- 
ing mirror and a critical younger sis- 
ter. Sentiment is paid off in the waltz 
chorus of a bridal party. 

George Nichols, 3d, is the producer; 
Selden and Bergerson wrote most of 
the music and Ralph Alswang designed 
the amusing back ‘drops. Small Won- 
der is one of the two survivors of the 
opening weeks of a sad season. It’s 
a hit. 

—At the Coronet. 
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UMMER AND SMOKE.—This is an 

early play of Tennessee Williams 
which the poet in him has written 
and which Jo Mielziner has framed so 
beautifully that the setting seems a 
part of it. The interiors of two ad- 
joining homes are shown—the minis- 
ter’s and the doctor’s—as well as a 
statue on a pedestal in a public park 
but, instead of the stage being cluttered, 
the tall iron grilles which designate 
the houses are fine in design against 
the sky and there is a feeling of space 
around the angel on its pedestal. The 
doctor and the minister; the chart of 
human anatomy and the angel; the 
minister’s daughter and the doctor’s 
son are all part of the theme of soul 
and body. 

The curtain rises on Alma and John 
under the statue as children. The 
play is centered on them when John 
has become his father’s assistant and 
Miss Alma is giving singing lessons. 
John is wasting his brilliant ability in 
dissipation and only Alma believes in 
him. He, on the other hand, instead 
of laughing at her stilted ways, under- 
stands the inhibited passion and the 
sensitive charity of her nature al- 
though he mocks her idealism. It is 
only when his escapades bring sudden 
death to his father that he comes to 
his senses. But the tragedy is that al- 
though Miss Alma has found him his 
soul, John has nothing to give her in 
return but his gratitude. With his 
tongue in his cheek, the playwright 
shows us Miss Alma, at the end in her 
choking loneliness, talking to a travel- 
ing salesman. It would seem to sug- 
gest that John, who had lived so long 
for his body will be having a happier 
time now with his soul than Miss Alma 
who took so long to admit her inhibi- 
tions. But I have faith in Miss Alma 
and I refuse to be worried about her. 

There are some tragi-comic inter- 
ludes, such as the meeting of the Lit- 
erary Society to which Alma invites 
John, and Alma’s fluttery, feeble- 
minded mother who is always teasing 
her family for ice cream cones. 

The staging by Margo Jones can’t 
be praised too highly. The character 
bits are all most happily taken and 
Paul Bowles has written the inciden- 
tal music on which Tennessee Williams 
is always so insistent. Tod Andrews 
is not only unusually good-looking but 


a good enough actor to make the audi- 
ence sense the fine traits that Miss 
Alma saw in John. He has one line 
which might better have been omitted. 
As for Margaret Phillips, she seems the 
reincarnation of Alma—nervous laugh 
and meticulous diction. Of all Mr. 
Williams’s characters Miss Alma is 
most tenderly drawn and the finest.— 
Al the Music Boz. 


Rin Lire.—Apparently on the the- 
ory that life, at the best, is but a 
vaudeville act, Alan Jay Lerner (au- 
thor of Brigadoon) has combined a 
satire on modern marriage with a va- 
riety show whose acts have a sym- 
bolic reference to the story. It opens 
rather cryptically with a magician 
who is using Sam Cooper for his ex- 
hibition of body levitation and Susan 
Cooper for the girl he saws in two. 
Then we rush back to 1791 when Sam 
and Susan and their two children have 
just moved West to Mayville where 
Sam sets up his carpenter shop, and 
life is all blossom time. It’s also good 
going for the audience with Sam’s 
song “Here Ill Stay”; the duet with 
Susan, “I Remember It Well,” and the 
jubilant country reel of “Green-Up 
Time.” It is hereabouts that vaude- 
ville intrudes neatly with the Go-Get- 
ters singing a catchy number called 
“Progress” before Sam closes up his 
shop for work in a factory, but things 
are bad when three pathetically pro- 
fessionalized children, billed as “Tots,” 
sing before a trapeze which seems to 
symbolize Susan’s precarious position 
in leading a Women’s Club in 1890. 
The real deterioration of the Coopers 
reaches its climax in 1920 when Su- 
san, having won her vote, turns to 
jazz and Sam is absorbed in business 
deals. 

Act II. is contemporary. All the 
Coopers now wear spectacles. Susan 
is a Department Store executive and 
the family spend an odd evening at 
home wrangling over the radio; but 
there is a really funny take-off of 
madrigal singers warbling of neuroses 
before Sam moves to a room in a hotel 
which results in his best solo, “This 
is the Life.” A ballet of divorce courts 
follows and a minstrel show which of- 
fers Susan the solution to her troubles 
in astrology, cynicism or romance, 
dissolving into Sam and Susan walk- 
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ing a tightrope back to a real mar- 
riage! 

The best to be said of Love Life is 
that Kurt Weill has never written a 
more beguiling score and that Ray 
Middleton (from Annie Get Your Gun) 
and Nanette Fabray (from High But- 
ton Shoes) are both at their best; he 
with his fine presence and fine voice 
and she with tenderness and gaiety 
and plenty of dash as in her “Mr. 
Right.” Boris Aronson’s sets are sim- 


ple but pretty drab and Lucinda Bal- 
lard’s costumes seem equally unin- 
spired. Michael Kidd has designed 
the dance which does full justice to 
the music of “Green-Up Time.” Pro- 
duced by Chery! Crawford and direct- 
ed by Elia Kazan, Love Life is a tor- 
tuous approach to idealism, a mixture 
of good and excessively bad taste (es- 
pecially in two episodes) and all 
to a pleasing accompaniment.—Al the 
Forty-sixth Street. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


December, 1944 


Hanvey.—Joe E. Brown has now 
taken over at the Forty-eighth Street. 


March, 1946 


Born Yesternpay.—No farce has 
come to take the place of this funny 
but rowdy one of a racketeer who ex- 
periments with education.—Al the Ly- 
ceum. 


July 


Annie Get Your Gun.— Annie 
slumped in the summer but revived 
as soon as Ethel Merman rejoined the 
cast.—Al the Imperial. 


November, 1947 


Hien Button SuHoes.—A pleasant 
musicale of Rutgers College in the ’90’s 
with ballets by Jerome Robbins.—Alt 
the Broadway. 


January, 1948 


A Srreetcar Namep Desire. — The 
record of mortal sins is as high as the 
humor is low in this pathological 
study of degenerate aristocracy in 
Mississippi, for which Tennessee Wil- 
liams won the Pulitzer prize—Al the 
Barrymore. 


March 


Make MINE MANHATTAN.—The mu- 
sic isn't as good as the dancing and 
the sets by Frederick Fox. There is 
one off-color song and some amusing 
sketches.—Al the Broadhurst. 


Tue Respectrut Prostrrute.—Sar- 
tre’s brutal drama of a lynching. [ope 
is the Thing with Feathers is the cur- 
tain raiser.—Al the Cort. 


April 


Mister Rorerts.—There’s no ques 
tion but that one lives aboard the 
U. S. N. cargo ship, AK 601 from the 
moment the curtain rises. The story 
grips one’s heart and the authors say 
they have made every effort to keep 
the dialogue as decent as a sailor’s can 
be but—The blasphemy we have been 
told had been excised. Henry Fonda 
heads a superb cast.—Al the Alvin. 


June 


Insipe U. S. A.—Beatrice Lillie as an 
Indian and a Massachusetts Mermaid, 
and Valerie Bettis’ dances are the high- 
lights of a transcontinental revue which 
also includes Jack Haley in some fun- 
ny sketches. A best seller at the Ma- 
jestic. 


THe Piav’s THE THING.—Molnar’s 
highly sophisticated and very witty 
comedy revived with an excellent cast 
headed by Louis Calhern who gives 
the most polished performance of his 
career.—Al the Booth. 


August 


Howpy, Mr. Ice!—Much the best ice 
show for years is now installed with 
Baxter and Freddie Trenkler still on 
their star list and Eleanor Seigh, an 
extraordinarily sure performer. Rea- 
sonable, and good entertainment.—Al 
the Ceatler. 
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Foreign Periodicals 


THe OTHER SIDE OF THE PICTURE 


Serious.Y, while sharing Arnold 
Lunn’s admiration for Graham 
Greene’s brilliant writing, I would 
venture a mild protest against award- 
ing him the title of chief Catholic 
apologist, or even apologue-ist. “ “The 
Power and the Glory’ is the greatest 
contribution to Catholic apologetics 
that has, as yet, appeared in fiction 
form.” Mr. Lunn appears to prefer the 
Prodigal Father to the Prodigal Son. 

It is true that the loyalty of some 
sinners to the Church is a remarkable 
witness to faith. But I can imagine an- 
other sceptic saying: “If the official 
representatives of the Catholic Church 
are such snivelling soaks, in spite of 
their repentance, it’s no place for a 
man.” What one deprecates is not 
the novelist’s masterly picture of a 
miracle of grace, but his admirers’ so 
blazoning it as to make it almost seem 
the mainstream in the life of the 
Church, the highway by which most 
Catholics come to God. Anyone who 
knows Mr. Lunn’s own sparkling brand 
of apologetics will realise that this is 
the last impression he would wish to 
give. 

But it is significant that two recent 
novels by non-Catholics are already 
cashing in on this fashion for pre- 
senting picturesque Catholic sinners. 
Without being either a Pussyfoot or a 
Chadbrand, is it necessary to propa- 
gate further the impression that Ca- 
tholicism is inseparable from alcohol- 
ism, infidelity, gangsterism and all 
other forms of gloom? 

Gloom. What many of us chiefly 
object to in much Catholic intellectual 
fiction of the past twenty years is its 
dank atmosphere of decay and pessi- 
nism. It is a question of manner as 
much as of matter. A sad Christian 
is a sorry Christian, and the morbid 
country curé of Bernanos, Mauriac’s 
Pharisees and now the whiskey priest 
with his followers are as far from 
bringing us tidings of great joy as are 
Mr. T, S. Eliot’s “Hollow Men.” We 


may allow that these great writers, by 
analysing and interpreting their times 
so acutely, have created the literary 
masterpieces of their epoch. But a 
diagnosis is not an antidote. 

As Chesterton shows in his “St. 
Thomas Aquinas,” the world is re- 
stored to sanity by “exaggerating what- 
ever the world neglects,” not simply 
by showing it its own face being lifted. 
Even though the conversion of scan- 
dalous sinners gives great joy and 
hope, this is largely by reason of its 
rarity. The general rule in history has 
been that those who had already gone 
the way of all flesh lost their faith 
too when the test came. It was not 
Archbishop Cranmer, with his smug- 
gled frau, who resisted the Reforma- 
tion. 


—Bernarp Dickinson, in Duckett’s Register 
(London), September, 1948. 


_ 
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To Drown or Nor To Drown 


IT seems obvious to Americans that 
maximum production is a common in- 
terest of master and man, and they 
cannot see why their doctrine is re- 
jected in the British mines where the 
man is also, in some sense, the master. 
Yet four hundred ships are crossing 
the Atlantic every month bringing 
coal to Europe that could and should 
come from Britain, if only the miners 
would work according to their prin- 
ciples. Whatever they may say on 
platforms, the Socialists know in their 
hearts that the state of British mining 
is indefensible, and there is much else 
indefensible which they may well 
shrink from having to defend. 

They are convinced of the moral 
superiority of their own social order 
to any other, and they regard the 
American order as primitive and un- 
just. But they cannot deny that the 
American order is, for the moment, a 
roaring success, while theirs is a 
querulous and self-justifying failure. 
They cannot even hope that the acci- 
dental and misleading American suc- 
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cess will be exposed by an American 
slump, for, whatever a slump did to 
America, it would finish the ruin of 
Socialist Britain. They insist that the 
American system is childish and in- 
efficient, and at the same time live on 
its surplus. 

This attitude is difficult to maintain 
where there is only a sympathetic 
home audience to consider, but it is 
doubly difficult when Americans are 
in the audience, trying hard to be po- 
lite. There need be no surprise if 
British Socialists fear that the consul- 
tative committee may be only one of 
the agencies by which American capi- 
talism seems to expose the failings of 
the British experiment at a most dis- 
advantageous time. 

But it may also be that Americans 
have a complementary fear. They may 
be afraid that Marshall Aid will prove 
an effective agency for the strength- 
ening of Socialism. The most obvious 
reason for this fear is the undeniable 
fact that the whole of Britain would 
be a depressed area if it were not for 
American supplies. But if the un- 
imaginable should happen, and Amer- 
ica should leave the British Socialist 


Government to plot, or plan, its own 
ruin, it would not be possible to re- 
sume aid to a succeeding capitalist 
Government except at the cost of re- 
suming some of the forms of Socialism. 

Inevitably, Marshall Aid has enor- 


mous Socialist implications. It puts 
an immense range of international 
trade under Government direction. It 
reinstates the Government as the de- 
cisive buyer in many markets, for 
many commodities which have no 
relevance to the normal purposes of 
government, and it gives new life and 
authority to the weary ritual of con- 
trols, quotas, priorities and directives. 
But there is a further danger. The 
American people appear to be in no 
mood to pay for Marshall Aid out of 
current income, i.e., by subtraction 
from their own expenditure. If they 
shrink from this sacrifice there must 
be continuing shortages in America it- 
self, with a rising spiral of prices, and 
the Socialist control clamps may come 
down again on the American domestic 
economy. 

It is therefore possible that both 
sides of the consultative committce 
may feel uneasily that there is more 
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in this business than appears on the 
agenda. The British Socialist feels 
like a drowning man who is hanging 
desperately to his would-be rescuer 
and at the same time offering to teach 
him how to swim properly. But the 
American rescuer may be confident of 
swimming forever, on his own, and 
yet be afraid of being pulled down by 
the man he is trying to save. Neither 
man is happy. 


—Cotm Brocan, in The Tablet (London), 
August, 1948. 
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THE VOICE OF THE VATICAN 


VaTicaAN City State: the smallest 
state ruled over by a king, with the 
largest number of subjects, numbering 
amongst them almost every nationality 
in the world. This tiny country is a 
composite whole with all the para- 
phernalia of government, its own 
churches (besides St. Peter’s), post 
offices, railway station (connected 
with the world through the Italian 
State Railways), and its own broad- 
casting station. Very few, at least in 
England, seem to know about, and 
fewer still ever listen to IRVAT, as the 
Holy See’s radio station is called. Yet 
daily, Sundays included, and for many 
hours a day the voice of the Vatican 
can be heard speaking to the faithful 
scattered throughout the world. 

At one time it is the voice of the 
Holy Father himself, the Good Shep- 
herd speaking to those of the Fold and 
to any outside who have ears to hear; 
at another it is an Exposition of the 
Gospel, an address, a Mass, a musical 
concert, while for many hours daily 
it is the news, broadcast in a great 
number of languages: English, Italian, 
French, German, Dutch, Polish, Ethi- 
opian, Hungarian, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, etc. 

If ever in Rome and you take the 
trouble to stand by the entrance to 
Vatican City on the left of the West 
End of St. Peter’s, any afternoon for 
several hours you will see the Vatican 
cars going out to fetch or return to 
their homes, colleges, etc., the various 
broadcasters. Usually when the writer 
himself goes to broadcast, the car will 
also pick up a German and a Pole on 
its way back to the Vatican. Time is 
short and precious so the car hurtles 
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its tortuous way up the winding roads 
of the Holy City until the highest point 
is reached, the house formerly used by 
some of the Popes as a summer resi- 
dence. Here the radio station is 
housed. 

A cheery priest awaits the broad- 
casters to hand out to them the script 
—the daily news in Italian—which 
must be translated and ready for 
broadcasting at its appointed time. A 
dash to one of the rooms set apart to 
work in and then a din of typewriters 
like the rattle of a hundred machine 
guns, or the scratching of pens faster 
than any exam room; the time is all 
too short but radio programmes brook 
no delay and very soon you are being 
hounded out by the technician on duty, 
hustled into the speaking cabin, the 
warning signal of bells repeats itself 
antil finally a green light appears and 
you realise that you are “on the air,” 
that your voice is carrying across 
the world “Laudetur Jesus Christus, 
Praised be Jesus Christ. ...” 

Listen in to the broadcasts. ... Do 
not think it is unimportant. The 
enemy does not consider it so. Listen 
to this contained in a letter to me 
from the priest in charge of the English 
section of broadcasting: “Unfortunate- 
ly our best wavelength, 31.06, is being 
used by Moscow with the deliberate 
intention of ‘ousting’ us. We are ex- 
perimenting at the moment and might 
go to 31.10 or 25.65 meters.” ... 

Good listening. Laudetur Jesus 
Christus. 


—H. A. J. Vanty, in Westminster Cathedral 
Chronicle (London), September, 1948. 


—— 
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A THorNy PatH AHEAD 


Frencu Catholicism must present a 
front not only towards its adversaries 
within the country but also to the 
world at large. That is to say it has 
an international aspect. I think it may 
be said that French Catholics play 
their full part in all international 
organisations and activities — UNO, 
UNESCO, International Labour office, 
international politics (one has only to 
mention the names of Bidault, Schu- 
mann, de Gaulle, and the late na- 
tional hero Leclerc, a devout Catho- 
lic), the International Red Cross, and 
s© on. The French Catholic Boy 


Scouts are affiliated to the World Scout 
Organisation. In addition French 
Catholics play an important part in 
specifically Catholic international ac- 
tivities such as Jocism. They count 
for a great deal in the greatest interna- 
tional of all—the Catholic Church. 

But there are also minor interna- 
tionals—the Amitiés Catholiques Fran- 
¢aise whose purpose it is to foster 
friendship for France in foreign coun- 
tries, the Union Catholique des Etudes 
Internationales with its centre at Fri- 
bourg in Switzerland, Pax Romana, 
and others not a few. ... 

As a recent observer has remarked, 
“all the essentials of a fully Catholic 
life are there in abundance.” More- 
over behind the body of practising 
Catholics there is, in the words of the 
same writer, “a vast hinterland of 
sympathy and atavistic loyalty.” The 
prestige of the Church stands high to- 
day. Not only Catholics in general 
but in particular the clergy and re- 
ligious rendered signal services to 
France during the war as combatants, 
Chaplains, nurses, stretcher bearers. 
And they played their part, too, in the 
Resistance, side by side with Social- 
ists and Communists. Consequently 
the old anti-clericalism is at a dis- 
count.... 

In the intellectual sphere Catholic 
scholars and writers stand very high. 
They are numerous in the French 
Academies and on the staffs of the 
“grandes écoles.” And I hope it will 
not seem invidious to venture the 
opinion that French Catholic litera- 
ture is, all things considered, incom- 
parably the finest in the Catholic 
world. Among the members of the 
French Academy we notice the follow- 
ing well-known Catholics: Mgr. Grente, 
Bishop of Le Mans, the poet Paul Clau- 
del, the novelists Henry Bordeaux and 
Francois Mauriac, the historians Rob- 
ert d’Harcourt and the Duke de la 
Force, Emile Male the historian of art, 
the philosophers Etienne Gilson and 
Edouard Le Roy, the savants Louis et 
Maurice de Broglie, General Weygand 
and Admiral Lacaze. Recent phases of 
Catholic intellectual life have been de- 
scribed by Wallace Fowlie in his book 
Jacob’s Night: The Religious Rena- 
scence in France. 

All this is true—and yet ... The ef- 
forts of the Church succeed in draw- 
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ing a certain number of souls out of 
their milieu, their ambiance, into the 
strange, uncongenial atmosphere of 
fervent parochial life; but it exerts 
little or no influence on the ambiunce 
itself, which continues as before to 
corrupt and to dechristianize. ... 

In general, new methods are being 
tried—Mission de France, Mission de 
Paris, priests in dungarees, more ex- 
tensive use of the vernacular in the 
liturgy, the. closer association of the 
laity with the work: of the Church; 
and all these are good. But no new 
methods can dispense with the old 
methods of evangelization — prayer, 
holiness of life, the preaching of the 
word of God, the offering of the Chris- 
tian Sacrifice, and the administration 
of the sacraments. 

For many a year to come the path 
of the Church in France must be an 
arduous and even a thorny path.... 
There is the heavy burden of the up- 
keep of the Catholic schools and the 
ever-present threat to their very exist- 
ence. There is the active enmity of 


Freemasonry on the one hand and of 
international communism on the other. 
But however great the obstacles, how- 


ever bitter the hostilities that beset her 
path, we shall see new glories of the 
Church of France, new gesta Dei per 
Francos. 

—Sreeuen J. Brown, in Studies (Dublin), 
June, 1948. 
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CATHOLICISM A FOREIGN IMPORT? 


THERE is common persuasion among 
the clergy, and, indeed, generally 
among Catholics, that the Church of 
England is “finished.” This is an obvi- 
ous and in many ways a true induction 
from the poor attendance at many 
Protestant services. Even in the vil- 
lages in Oxfordshire we discovered 
huge churches whose Sunday congre- 
gations were alleged to be only a hand- 
ful—ten or a dozen people in a par- 
ish of two or three thousand souls. 

But the Church of England is far 
from finished. Unless new Wesleys 
arise, Anglicanism is unlikely ever 
again to see its churches crowded— 
except possibly on the next day of 
national prayer should another war 
come. But there remain in this coun- 
try millions of people who certainly 
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regard themselves as Christians and 
who, though attending church services 
no more often than millions in France 
or Italy who call themselves Catholics, 
retain, nevertheless, strong loyalty to 
the national church, 

Allowance must be made for this loy- 
alty when talking with them. Few of 
this type have any intellectual con- 
victions on religious matters or faith 
in the theological sense of the term, 
Their allegiance is largely an affair of 
emotion. But emotion and sentiment 
are vastly important in relation to re- 
ligion. 

In talking to Anglicans — whether 
the non-practising majority or the 
practising few—it is important to real- 
ise that they are for the most part in- 
credibly ignorant or ill-informed on 
the religious history of Great Britain. 
Most people do not know—what we 
are apt to take for granted—that Eng- 
land was once a Catholic country. It 
is thought that. Catholicism is a foreign 
import. Roman Catholicism is asso- 
ciated with the Irish and Latin com- 
munities. If it is possible for the 
priest at his first meeting with a Prot- 
estant to establish the fact that ours is 
the Ancient Faith he will have accom- 
plished a great deal. 

But more and more as time goes on 
the people whom we must meet are 
pagan. This is not to say or even to 
suggest that they are militant pagans. 
But they are unbelievers. They think 
that religion is a branch of mythology. 
They feel that science has destroyed 
the foundations upon which the faith 
of their fathers was built. They do 
not think that religion pays any divi- 
dends. In this they are logical be- 
cause they do not believe in a per- 
sonal God or even in personal immor- 
tality. They have not usually formu- 
lated their disbelief. Certainly they 
have rarely arrived at it through a 
process of thought. They have been 
brought up in circles, both domestic 
and scholastic, where religion was not 
regarded as a useful, much less 4 
necessary, part of the equipment re 
quired for the battle of life. 

To deal with such as these is our 
most difficult task. And they are, ia 
my view, a majority of our people. 

—Rev. J. C. Heenan, in The Catholic Gazette 
(Lendon), September, 1948. 
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The Seven Storey Mountain. By Thomas 
Merton. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co. $3.00. 

Few books in our day have been so 
eagerly awaited as this autobiography 
of a thirty-three-year old Trappist 
monk who has, under Providence, 
succeeded almost singlehandedly in 
making the American intellectual 
world conscious of such things as pen- 
ance, vocation and the contemplative 
life. That he has done so seems to be 
indicated by the reactions of eminent 
judges so widely different as Mon- 
signor Sheen, Evelyn Waugh and 
Clifton Fadiman. 

The author’s previous work, which 
consists of three volumes of poetry, 
Thirty Poems, A Man in the Divided 
Sea and Figures for an Apocalypse, a 
biography of the Trappistine nun. 
Mother Mary Berchmans entitled Erile 
Ends in Glory, and a short brochure on 
Cistercian Contemplation, gave evi- 
dence of literary talent of a high order, 
a capacity for philosophic thought and 
theological lyricism. The talent was 
more individual than startling, authen- 
tic rather than, in a strict sense, cre- 
ative. Yet this talent suddenly bursts 
forth in a work of genius as fresh and 
inspiring (although different in tone) 
as the Apologia of Newman, the Nole- 
books of G. M. Hopkins, the Aulobiog- 
raphy of Johannes Jérgensen. 

There are so many facets of interest 
in The Seven Storey Mountain that 
only a few may be indicated in this re- 
stricted space. It is first of all a fasci- 
nating life story of a young man who 
was born in France during the Great 
War of artist parents, who grew up in 
America, France and England, attend- 
ed a French lycée, a British public 
school, Cambridge University in Eng- 
land and Columbia University in New 
York, joined the Communist party, was 
converted to Catholicism, taught at 
Columbia, and St. Bonaventure’s in 
Olean, New York, and finally found his 
true vocation as a Trappist in Geth- 
semani Abbey in Kentucky. In the 
brief span of his life Thomas Merton 


somehow and somewhere found him- 
self in all the predicaments of modern 
man. He was restless, without a stable 
family life, a displaced person in the 
intellectual world, picking up scraps 
of sustenance from the movies, the 
radio, and later on from Marx and 
Freud and other contemporary intel- 
lectual gods. At Cambridge and Morn- 
ingside Heights he shared in all the 
fashionable philosophies, read himself 
into a state of nervous exhaustion and 
near despair. At one stage or another 
Merton was like all the literary heroes 
of the lost generation between the 
wars and his experiences are truly rep- 
resentative. 

But The Seven Storey Mountain is 
not merely the record of a twentieth- 
century Shelley torn by the conflicts 
of modern life. It is also a clear, ob- 
jective picture of that life, a true re- 
port on persons, places and things as 
well as states of mind. The descrip- 
tions of France, England, New York, 
and Gethsemani, Kentucky, capture 
their respective genius loci; the flavor 
and atmosphere of half a dozen school- 
rooms are almost miraculously repro- 
duced, and the people Merton dis- 
cusses, his parents and grandparents, 
his school friends and associates, are 
as alive as reality itself. This auto- 
biography gives us the world within 
men and the world without. It suc- 
ceeds moreover in demonstrating, not 
merely stating, man’s sharing of the 
divine life. From the first page, where 
Merton writes that he was born into 
the world “free by nature, in the 
image of God ... the prisoner of my 
own violence and my own selfishness” 
to the last page which records a col- 
loquy between Christ and his soul, the 
entire book is Christ-conscious. Re- 
viewing his life from the stronghold of 
Trappist silence and peace, Merton 
sees how each step he took was guided 
toward his true vocation, that God 
wrote “straight in crooked lines.” 
Meditative interpolations on Christ are 
plentiful; indeed a small treasury of 
spiritual wisdom may be dug out of 
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Merton’s commentaries on St. Thomas, 
St. Bernard, St. Bonaventure and St. 
John of the Cross, but the most moving 
element in the book is the evidence of 
grace in Merton’s own life and in the 
life of his friends. 

Finally, the book is bracing in its 
realism, sincere, direct and challeng- 
ing. A man who talks almost exclu- 
sively with God is no respecter of per- 
sons. Merton has a message for the 
world, for Catholics and non-Catho- 
lics alike; he wants America to dis- 
cover the contemplative life, a life of 
union with God, but he knows that the 
way to that union is the long and pain- 
ful journey up the Seven Storey Moun- 
tain which is Dante’s symbol of purga- 
tory. This message he has uttered with 
intelligence, ardor and art. The Seven 
Storey Mountain is a prolonged prayer 
as well as a great book. 

Francis X. CONNOLLY. 


Bridie Steen. By Anne Crone. New 


York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.00. 
“This book is one of the great nov- 
els of our time,” says Lord Dunsany; 
and Padraic Colum calls it “signifi- 
cant.” Thus sponsored, the book will 


probably attain wide circulation. It 
will also provoke much. comment. 
Miss Crone, a teacher of languages in 
a secondary school, was born in Dub- 
lin in 1915 and has spent all her life in 
Ireland, except for her childhood 
years in London and the time passed 
at Oxford where she obtained a de- 
gree in 1936. She lays the scene of 
her story in County Fermanagh, her 
mother’s birthplace; and its theme is 
religious bigotry. Bridie, an orphan, 
offspring of a mixed marriage, had a 
father who was disinherited by his 
Protestant family, and a mother who 
bequeathed her to the care of an ag- 
gressively Catholic aunt. Opposite 
number to the aunt is an equally ag- 
gressive Protestant grandmother, who 
tries to induce the young girl to 
“turn” by promising her an inheri- 
tance of six farms and freedom to 
marry a Protestant cousin whom she 
loves. 

Enmeshed in emotional conflicts 
born of bigotry, Bridie comes to a 
tragic end; and the reader is left with 
the suggestion that the kind of suffer- 
ing that Bridie experienced could be 
avoided if people would only recog- 
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nize that sweetness and kindliness are 
the essence of Christianity, whereas 
forms and institutions beget only 
hatred and misunderstanding. There 
is no hint in these pages of any gra- 
cious or elevating influences springing 
from religion. The doctrinal differ- 
ences which divide Christians seem 
hardly worth debating and surely not 
worth suffering for. 

Lord Dunsany makes the comment 
that “there is no clear indication in 
the book as to whether Miss Anne 
Crone is a Protestant or a Catholic.” 
Yet, it must be said that, whatever her 
religious affiliation, she seems to 
favor opinions quite unacceptable to 
well instructed Catholics. Moreover, 
although both her Catholics and her 
Protestants are odious, narrow-minded 
persons, there is a subtle difference 
in her treatment of the two groups. 
Protestant beliefs, as compared with 
Catholic, appear to be much less ob- 
jectionable; and the priest, a shadowy 
figure in the background, is much 
more harmful than the minister in the 
influence he exercises upon his flock. 

JosepH McSor ey. 


Letters of Eric Gill. Edited by Walter 
Shewring. New York: The Devin- 
Adair Company. $5.00. 

Eric Gill held a unique position in 
the modern world of art and letters. 
He was an exceptionally skilled wood 
carver, sculptor, stonecutter, type de- 
signer; a writer, a thinker, and a “born 
letter-writer.” This collection of his 
344 letters reveals his personal life, 
his home, interesting incidents con- 
nected with his work, his travels and 
observations from Palestine to the 
Great Pyramid in Egypt. More than 
even his Autobiography, those who 
have been attracted to him by his writ- 
ing, his art, or his personality will find 
these letters fascinating. Eric Gill is 
not as studied in his letters as in his 
books; hence his humor, irony, or just 
plain common sense are right off the 
fire—crisp and fresh. 

The correspondence with William 
Rothenstein written about the time of 
Eric Gill’s conversion, outlines how he 
reasoned himself into Catholicism. 
As a Cicestrian, Eric Gill proposed his 
solution to the much discussed prob- 
lem of removing the Market Cross from 
Chichester Square. In his letter to 
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The Chichester Observer, he compli- 
ments Mr. Bailey for his exceedingly 
brilliant suggestion and then proceeds 
to make of it a complete travesty. Gill’s 
solution was to leave the Cross where 
it was. 

There are many interesting explana- 
tions of his great pieces of stonecut- 
ting and sculpture, such as the Leeds 
War Memorial, the Westminster Sta- 
tions of the Cross, or the Bradford 
Stations, revealing his own opinion of 
the work as it was being planned, or 
in the carving. One of the most strik- 
ing letters was written to Anthony 
Eden regarding the sculpture at 
Geneva, in which Eric Gill outlined 
his magnificent idea to impress “the 
crowds of people walking up and 
down the foyer lobbying one another,” 
with the thought of man’s dignity 
made to the image and likeness of God. 
The letter to The Sun-Bathing Review 
is a remarkable bit of refutation aimed 
at Mr. C. E. M. Joad. Gill’s ideas on 
work, poverty, society, and industrial- 
ism are set forth repeatedly. His 
polemics on architecture must have 
irked, but stimulated, many in that 
profession. Despite the vehemence 
with which Gill expounded and de- 
fended his philosophy of work and 
living, toward the end of his life he 
reluctantly tolerated the present civi- 
lization. He was absolutely convinced 
that our civilization was doomed—it 
was dead. 

Mr. Walter Shewring who edited 
this collection was very close to Eric 
Gill and has an intimate knowledge of 
his thought and work. He has done a 
remarkable job in compiling, editing, 
and arranging the letters. It is also 
an added tribute on the part of the 
publisher to have had this book set in 
Eric Gill’s own type—Perpetua. The 
twelve illustrations—five of which are 
interesting samples of Gill’s writing— 
include three fine portraits of him and 
several of his drawings. 

JosEPH P. ASCHERL. 


Late Have I Loved Thee. By Ethel 
Mannin. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $3.00. 

In this novel Ethel Mannin has cho- 
sen a worthy theme. She tells the 
story of Francis Sable, a_ brilliant 
young English writer, the idol of the 
“intellectuals,” who is rescued from 
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the dissoluteness and the superficiali- 
ties of his life by the sudden and trag- 
ic death of his well loved sister—a 
death for which he feels morally re- 
sponsible. At the moment of his great- 
est despair, and through a series of 
accidents almost like the workings of 
grace, he becomes acquainted with the 
writings of St. Augustine. The Con- 
fessions, the story of a far greater 
conversion in the fourth century, pro- 
vides Francis in the twentieth with a 
mirror of his own ways. At thirty- 
three, the novelist turns from his false 
gods to the eternal Truth that won 
Augustine from the Manichees. “Late 
have I loved Thee, O Beauty, so an- 
cient and so new.” 

In these days, when a good measure 
of creative skill goes to the portrayal 
of spiritual degeneration and moral 
collapse, it is refreshing to turn to a 
novel where the main. character 
emerges from the shadows and grows 
in grace and in wisdom. It would be 
well, however, if Ethel Mannin had 
been as successful in the execution of 
her theme as she was in the choice of 
it. But the book is uneven. The open- 
ing chapters in particular are weak. 
Francis Sable’s world—intended to be 
scintillating, intellectual, and cosmo- 
politan—remains so only in its crea- 
tor’s mind. The reader too often finds 
the conversation banal, the wit blunt- 
ed, the allusions almost naive, the char- 
acterization superficial, and the back- 
ground, though burdened with un- 
doubtedly accurate details, essentially 
unconvincing to the imagination. 

The writing improves markedly, 
however, with the chapters telling of 
the visit of Francis and his sister to 
Austria. But even here, the native 
Catholic family souhds at times un- 
real—as if it were viewed from with- 
out rather than understood from with- 
in. The Catholicism is too patent: 
the implicit is made explicit, and the 
things that are lived in Catholic lives 
are too often merely awkwardly said. 

Occasionally, too, the allegory read 
into the mountain climbing scenes 
sounds misty rather than mystical, 
though the author is at her best in 
describing the challenge and the at- 
traction of the ascent. Oddly enough, 
for a writer of Miss Mannin’s experi- 
ence (she has written over twenty 
novels), a more deeply felt spiritual- 
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ity and a clearer and stronger style 
mark those chapters later in the book 
when the novel—in form at least—vir- 
tually cases to be a novel and becomes 
the fictional biography of Francis 
Sable. now a Jesuit in an Irish house. 
His conversion is complete, and his 
life rich in good works. 

Miss Mannin, a non-Catholic, tells 
in a note that she was moved to write 
this book after reading a life of Father 
John Sullivan, S.J., which led her in 
turn to the works of Augustine. But 
however commendable her delight in 
The City of God and the Confessions 
and however moving are her quota- 
tions from the saint, it must be said 
that this novel falls short of the 
standard recently set by other Eng- 
lish writers in the difficult field of 
spiritual analvsis. 

Maraaret R. GRENNAN. 


The Life of James Roosevelt Bayley: 
First Bishop of Newark and Fighth 
Archbishop of Baltimore. 1814-1877. 
By Sister M. Hildegarde Yeager, 
C.S.C.. Washington, D. C.: The 
Catholic University of America 
Press. %4.50. 

This is No. 36 in a series, edited by 


Peter Guilday and John Tracy Ellis, 


which has already included many 
valuable contributions to the still un- 
written history of the Church in 
America. Its subject is that convert 
(nephew of Isaac Roosevelt, the great 
grandfather of Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt) who began his “carcer” as secre- 
tary of Bishop Hughes and passed the 
last five vears of his life in the See of 
Baltimore—having meanwhile earned 
a reputation as a zealous, courageous 
prelate and an able administrator. 
Incidentally, he was the loval friend 
and hearty champion of the first Paul- 
ists who are mentioned frequently in 
these nages. 

Skillfully presenting pertinent facts 
collected from an enormous mass of 
material, and keeping clear of exag- 
gerated eulogies, Sister Hildegarde has 
fashioned a comprehensive, interest- 
ing, well-documented story of a 
churchman who, as she says, suffered 
by comparison with his distinguished 
predecessors, Kenrick and Spalding, 
and was thoroughly eclipsed by his 
successor, Gibbons. On page 432 she 
quotes from the Archbishop’s letter to 
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the Editor of the American Israelite 
of Cincinnati who, in February, 1876, 
had blamed Bayley “for a disgraceful 
communication in the Baltimore Volk. 
zeitung, which styled itself the official 
organ of the Archbishop of Baltimore.” 
The Archbishop thanked the editor for 
having called attention to the offensive 
publication in so courteous a man- 
ner, and asserted that, had he known 
of it in time, he would have cleared 
himself of any association with the 
writer. He then goes on to say that, 
although two wrongs do not make a 
right, it is nevertheless worth noting 
that “several of the German newspa- 
pers ... the stoutest supporters of 
Bismarck in his shameless persecution 
of the Catholics . . . and the most bit- 
ter in their attacks upon our religion, 
are owned and edited by Jews.” He 
adds that a German newspaper had re- 
cently published an attack obviously 
of Jewish authorship, “so outrageous,” 
that had it been sent to the /sraelite 
the editor would not have admitted it 
to his columns, 
JosepH McSor.ey. 


Tumbleweed. By Eddie Doherty. Mil- 
waukee: The Bruce Publishing Co. 
$2.75. 

Dear Bishop. By Catherine de Hueck. 
New York: Sheed & Ward. $1.75. 
Every Catholic who knows anything 

at all about what goes on outside the 

bounds of his own parish church has 
heard of the Baroness de Hueck and 
her “Friendship Houses,” one of which 
is doing such heroic work in New 
York’s Harlem district. Many readers 
may have wondered about this strange 
titled woman, a Russian exile sneak- 
ing a dozen languages, who is fighting 
so gallantly and selflessly in our own 
country and Canada for the poor and 
underprivileged, and especially for 
the Negro. Not even the most imag- 
inative, however, could possibly dream 
of a story so extraordinary and s0 
fascinating as this simple and force 
ful biography, written by the well- 
known journalist, Eddie Doherty. Mr. 

Doherty, at first merely looking for a 

story, was moved to admiration at 

what he heard and saw, and eventually 
came to love and take for his wife this 
remarkable woman called by Father 

Furfey, “God’s own tumbleweed, blow- 

ing through the world, wherever the 
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breath of the Holy Ghost may send 
her.” 

Of the two books, it is better per- 
haps to read Dear Bishop first. This 
is an urgent book, frightening in its 
straightforward, honest simplicity. It 
is the unadorned story of Catherine 
de Hueck’s experiences as waitress, 
barmaid, chambermaid, and factory 
worker among the lowest of the low— 
the forgotten ones of our parishes and 
bishoprics. The Baroness, in a series 
of Ictters, tells her poignant story to 
her Bishop, but any Catholic who reads 
it knows that the answer lies not with 
the clergy, but with the laity—that 
there is need of a new apostolate to 
seek for and save the poor lost sheep 
whose faith grows dim and dies in the 
miserable fight for existence. No mod- 
ern novel dealing with the same sub- 
ject can match the sheer dramatic im- 
pact of these ten brief letters. Any 
reader with a conscience must finish 
these two books with a sense of won- 
der at the strange and devious ways 
God takes to get His work done in this 
world and with the humble resolution 
to take a little more active part in it 
himself. 

BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON. 


Essays and Sketches. Three Volumes. 
By John Henry Newman. Edited by 
Charles Frederick Harrold. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $3.50 
each, 

Judging by the prompt appearance 
of these volumes, the publisher is pro- 
ceeding with gratifying dispatch in 
the proposed republication of Cardi- 
nal Newman’s writings. These three 
volumes show more clearly than the 
first three, which appeared in 1947, 
that the publisher and the editor in- 
tend to republish only those works 
judged worthy of reprinting because 
of their high literary quality or be- 
cause of their aptitude to reveal the 
mind of Newman in its development 
and in its maturity. The work of 
selection that this plan involves is not 
an easy one. It requires in the editor 
the combined qualities of the literary 
critic, the historian, the philosopher 
and the theologian. It is doubtful if 
any one man could be found who 
Possessed fully all these qualifica- 
tions. It can be said of Dr. Harrold 
that his competence in the fields of 


literary history and criticism and his 
deep acquaintance with the works 
of Newman made him as capable of 
the task as any one man could be. 
Therefore, his untimely death is a 
double loss in its interruption of a 
task for which he was so eminently 
fitted. 

The present volumes present se- 
lections from Newman’s Historical 
Sketches, his Essays Critical and His- 
torical, and his Discussions and Argu- 
ments, essays written for the most part 
while he was still an Anglican. Taken 
together with the volumes already re- 
issued and with those to follow they 
should present a fairly adecuate pic- 
ture of the development of Newman’s 
mind and literary talent in both the 
Anglican and Catholic periods of his 
life. Martin J. HEALY. 


The Peace. By Ernst Juenger. Trans- 
lated by Stuart O. Hood. 

The Poet and His Time. By Ernst 
Wiechert. Translated by Irene 
Taeuber. 

Whither Germany? By Hans Zbinden. 
Translated by Mary Hottinger. Hins- 
dale, Ill.: Henry Regnery Co. $2.00 
each. 

These are three well printed, nicely 
bound and excellently translated small 
books which give us a composite pic- 
ture of the German problem today. 
Ernst Juenger, whose significance dur- 
ing the Second World War I have al- 
ready emphasized in this periodical 
(September, 1944), wrote a pamphlet 
in 1941 which he supplemented in 
1943. It deals with the coming peace. 
A stenciled copy made its rounds in 
the Third Reich and for a long time 
its printing was forbidden by the 
Allied as by the Nazi censors. The 
Peace, which Juenger declined to alter 
after the German defeat, is not only a 
highly prophetic piece of writing in 
the finest literary style—he foresaw 
Allied victory at a time when the Nazis 
dominated virtually all of Europe—but 
it is also a blueprint for the sound 
peace which should have followed this 
terrible massacre. At the same time it 
marks almost a full circle in the au- 
thor’s personal development. Once an 
extreme nationalist and even a totali- 
tarian, he was well on the way to con- 
version after the Nazis took over. 
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Hitler’s personal offer to collaborate, 
he rejected. By 1939 he had become 
the spokesman of the conservative op- 
position. In The Peace he comes out 
openly for a European Federation un- 
der the aegis of Christianity, and there 
are rumors heard over here in Europe 
that Juenger is at the last stage of the 
road to Truth. His book has an ex- 
cellent introduction by Louis Clair. 
Ernst Wiechert’s three addresses, 
brought together in The Poet and His 
Time, have an introduction by George 
N. Shuster, which is excellently writ- 
ten and points out the idiocy of a “re- 
education” without a basic material 
improvement of the situation. Wiechert 
is also a conservative writer. The 
translator of The Poet and His Time 
must be congratulated for having faith- 
fully rendered his difficult style, which 
is a sort of poetic prose. Of his three 
addresses the second is perhaps the 
most dramatic; this is a speech given 
in April, 1935, at the University of 
Munich, the most anti-Nazi place of 
learning in Germany which produced 
such martyrs as Probst and Schmoll. 
Wiechert, who is an East Prussian, 
was subsequently arrested and con- 


fined in the Buchenwald concentration 
camp where he spent agonizing years. 
The first address (given at Munich in 
1945) gives a good explanation of the 
moral character of the rise of Nazism 
and ends on a note of Christian opti- 
mism. The third is a lecture given to 


a Swiss audience last year. Like 
Juenger’s booklet, this is not the easiest 
type of reading, but its literary beauty 
is unexcelled. 

The third volume, Whither Germany?, 
is by a Swiss and presents the bal- 
anced view of a neutral on conditions 
in Germany, on the outlook, and on 
the measures which should be taken to 
restore that country to the community 
of Europe and of the World. Herr 
Zbinden’s views are remarkably clear 
and his eyes are not befogged by the 
Nuremberg spirit. He discounts the 
possibility that Germany can be demo- 
cratized by food alone and he knows 
very well that the German workers 
were keener Nazis than many an in- 
dustrialist. He also knows that nation- 
alism should not be fought as an evil 
per se but should be ennobled and 
lifted to a higher plane. A rootless 
cosmopolitanism is not a_ solution. 
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The weakening of the German elite 
through two successive wars he con- 
siders one of the major handicaps in 
reconstruction. Zbinden underwrites 
Jaspers’ dictum that “the crisis of 
the spirit and of faith which had al- 
ready involved the whole of the West- 
ern world came to a head and broke 
out in Germany.” This crisis found 
its most concrete expression in medi- 
cine which is everywhere riddled by 
materialism and the spirit of Ernst 
Haeckel who described God ironically 
as a “gaseous vertebrate.” Yet this 
mentality, best represented by the Nazi 
doctors who experimented with hu- 
man beings in concentration camps, 
had been hailed by “enlightened” and 
“advanced” persons everywhere and 
is a menace to the whole world. 

All three books breathe the spirit of 
authentic Christianity. The young 
publishing firm which produced them 
should be heartily congratulated. 

Er!tK VON KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN. 


Lord, Teach Us to Pray. 
Claudel. 


By Paul 
Translated by Ruth Beth- 
ell. New York: Longmans, Green & 

Co. $2.00. 

“It is so heart-rending to think that 
You are here at our disposal and that 
we will allow You to do nothing!” 
That simple and piercing cry might 
well be the text of Paul Claudel’s treat- 
ise on prayer. Only it is something 
far more vital than the word treatise 
suggests. For Claudel is a poet; and 
someone has observed that the poet 
never sees and consequently never says 
the obvious thing. He thinks of our 
baffled humanity as actors precipitated 
into a drama of which they know nei- 
ther the beginning nor the end—as 
blind seekers after a key they have 
lost and a Light which is also seeking 
them. The key, of course, is prayer. 
And the author examines its many 
possible turnings—the humble, pas 
sionate petition—the rosary, said well 
or said ill — meditation — contempla- 
tion—the awareness of the Presence of 
God: all natural enough to the Chris- 
tian and often flowing unconsciously 
into one another. But the naturalness 
implies no lack of effort, and the poet- 
guide insists that “God is not only 
Love, He is energy too . . . He requires 
not only our submission but our co- 
operation.” 
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Like all true mystics, M. Claudel is 
intensely practical. He knows the wis- 
dom of deep breathing, of silence, of 
our weakness as well as our strength: 
the amazing fact that “everything 
about us can be put to some use.” He 
is human enough to rail a little at the 
too grandiose organist and the church 
that is locked up too early. And he 
illustrates his penetrating and often 
apocalyptic vision with references to 
a crime story, or some old, familiar 
painting. Altogether, this little vol- 
ume is one of the creative books of 
the year—precious to own and to re- 
turn to again and again. It has been 
well translated, and for good measure 
it includes as an Appendix Dr. Car- 
rell’s testimony reminding us_ that 
“prayer, like radium, is a source of 
luminous, self-generating energy.” 

KATHERINE BrREGY. 


Father Dominic Barberi. By Denis 
Gwynn. Buffalo: Desmond & Sta- 
pleton. $3.00. 

Chief sources of information with 
regard to the Passionist, Dominic Bar- 
beri, are two books published by Ur- 
ban Young, C.P., Vice-Postulator for 
the cause of beatification of the saint- 
ly monk—Life and Letters of Father 
Dominic Barberi (1926) and Ven. 
Dominic Barberi in England (1935). 
As these books had disanpeared from 
circulation before the Newman Cen- 
tenary of 1945, Denis Gwynn was in- 
vited to write a simplified narrative, 
incorporating material from Young’s 
works. Competent and experienced, 
he has enriched his book with much 
supplementary information, so _ that 
the reader gets a description of per- 
sons and events conspicuous in the re- 
ligious history of England during the 
years immediately preceding and fol- 
lowing Barberi’s reception of John 
Henry Newman into the Church in 
May, 1845. In fact, so much has been 
packed into this one slim volume that 
some readers will wish that the author 
had either confined himself to a sim- 
ple narrative of Barberi’s career or 
else expanded the story into a full 
sized account of the life and times of 
the little Passionist, whose nine years’ 
stay in England occasioned what might 
fittingly be described as widespread 
consternation. 


Be that as it may, the present book 
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will in one respect be of value to stu- 
dents of Newmaniana, for it seems to 
settle definitely the authorship of the 
famous “A letter from a Young Mem- 
ber of the University of Oxford,” 
which appeared in the Paris Univers 
in April, 1841. Despite statements to 
the contrary made by authorities so 
reliable as Wilfrid Ward and his 
brother, Bishop Bernard Ward, the 
author of the letter was not William 
George Ward, but John B. Dalgairns, 
who with Ambrose St. John, preceded 
Newman—their friend and leader—in 
submission to the Church. 
JosePH McSor.ey. 


Chistianity and the Children of Israel. 
By A. Roy Eckardt. New York: 
King’s Crown Press. $3.00. 

The author, a pupil of Professors 
Niebuhr and Tillich, adheres to “neo- 
Reformation theology” as they ex- 
pound it. The chief motivation of his 
treatise is the possibility of fear on the 
part of Jews that, with its stress upon 
Jesus as Christ, this theology will lead 
to increased tension between Chris- 
tians and Jews. His first step to relieve 
this apprehension is to show that neo- 
Reformation thought has no unified 
Christology: while Karl Barth believes 
in Christ as God Incarnate, Tillich 
holds that the assertion “Jesus is God” 
is “bad supernaturalism,” and Rein- 
hold Niebuhr contends that “all defini- 
tions of Christ which affirm both his 
divinity and his humanity ... must 
verge on logical nonsense.” Though 
they recognize Jesus as the Christ, the 
One who reconciles us to God, this, the 
author suggests, need not alarm the 
Jews, for “God’s judgment is upon the 
Christian Church.” He goes further, 
saying: “If Roman Catholicism and 
conservative Protestantism say to the 
Jews that they must accent ‘the true 
Christian faith’ in order to be saved, 
our answer must be, here is the be- 
trayal of Christ by the Christian 
Church, ... here is an idolatry which 
puts transitory historical phenomena 
into competition with the God of Jesus 
Christ.” Mr. Eckardt admits that “the 
Christian’s acceptance of Christ as the 
final truth about life” may have its ful- 
fillment in the desire that the kin of 
Christ share his conviction, but he 
must be wary in his zeal, he continues, 
“lest he carelessly equate the truth with 
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Christianity, a religion which partici- 
pates in all the sinful relativities of 
history.” 

So much for the author’s view. Poor 
Apostles, who lived before the time of 
Niebuhr and Tillich; who, though 
knowing they were sinful men, frail 
vessels of grace, thought they could— 
nay, ought—conquer the world for 
Christ. Poor Apostles, who, untaught 
by neo-Reformation theology, became, 
if Mr. Eckardt is to be taken seriously, 
idolators, for they were convinced that 
they had an absolute commission to 
teach all nations, and dared say: “the 
Holy Spirit and we.” What do I say: 
poor Apostles? Poor Christ, who, in 
His glory appearing to St. Paul, saw 
His little Church one with Himself 
when He asked: “Saul, why dost thou 
persecute Me?” 

The Reformation did away with the 
priesthood, but it preserved at least 
ministers of the Word; now even min- 
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istry to the Word is abandoned, and 
all that remains are “professors of 
philosophy and religion,” talking about 
sin and the judgment of God, profes- 
sors who make sin and judgment an 
excuse to avoid the daily martyrdom 
of giving unconditional witness to 
Christ. That the author does not un- 
derstand the Catholic Church need not 
bewilder; what is astonishing is that 
he should be satisfied with so limited 
a knowledge of the Church’s attitude 
toward the Jews. He knows nothing 
of the Catholic theological literature 
on the Mystery of Israel. Thus his 
book does not even meet scholarly 
standards, but what is worse, hiding 
behind “the sinful relativities of his- 
tory,” he betrays the Cross of Christ, 
and he betrays love, for the Jews have 
two enemies: those who hate them, 
anti-Semites, and those who withhold 
the Truth from them. 
JOHN M. OESTERREICHER. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


FICTION AND LITERATURE: Tomorrow 
Will Be Better. By Betty Smith (New 
York: Harper & Bros. $3.00). Betty 
Smith can reproduce in precise de- 
tail the process of mental and physi- 
cal deterioration among half sub- 
merged dwellers in cheap tenements; 
she can sketch vividly and convine- 
ingly their emotional disturbances; 
she can repeat typical conversations 
which reveal unconsciously what goes 
on in the minds of children dealing 
with parents, parents with children, 
any member of the family with its 
neighbors. In her new volume she 
tells of quarrels that divide hushands 
and wives, of nagging and possessive 
mothers, of fathers patient or embit- 
tered, of eager young people who grad- 
ually succumb to the irresistible pres- 
sure of circumstances. The little that 
would be needed to make the Shan- 
nons and the Malones_ reasonably 
happy is not to be had; disappoint- 
ment, frustration, misunderstanding 
succeed one anocther. 

The title of the book is misleading 
for the characters follow along the 
blindest of blind alleys to an end 
which leaves them and the reader with 
no hint of anything that can be done 
to solve their problems. One wishes 
that the author would indicate occa- 


sionally what might happen if her 
characters were responsive to spiritual 
ideals and religious influences. A 
good many lives have actually been 
brightened thus. 

The Three Brothers. By Michael Mc- 
Laverty (New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $3.00). We are in no need of a 
psychoanalyst to explain the Caffrey 
brothers to us—they are as plain as 
old shoes—we are at home with them 
at once because, alas! we have known 
only too many like them! Not, mind 
you, that it would have been too bad 
to have known John—he was the best 
of them—limited of vision and overly 
cautious, to be sure, but he raised a 
fair family, provided well for them, 
and, though with many an inward 
struggle, had the grace to be under- 
standing and charitable to his kin. 

“DPD. J.” was the gifted one with a 
fine figure, a heavenly voice and great 
good humor until the bottle and the 
horses brought him low, and made a 
conniving, suspicious blackguard of 


im. 

Robert, the oldest, a skinflint draper 
in Monabeg, was the curmudgeon who 
made his own life miserable, and that 
of his kind and lovable sister Nelly, a 
martyrdom. 

Michael McLaverty in his beautiful 
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prose with its Irish lilt, recounts to 
us with insight the fortunes, both good 
and ill, of this dissimilar trio, but he 
gives us, too, charming descriptions 
of the Irish landscape, and a tender 
romance of the younger generation to 
lighten the dour recital. 

The Deer Cry. By William G. Scho- 
field (New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. $3.00). St. Patrick was the mov- 
ing force behind the conversion of 
Ireland in the fifth century, and it was 
the Irish culture and greatness of 
spirit, ennobled by the coming of 
Christianity, which almost single- 
handedly preserved Western civiliza- 
tion during the Dark Ages immediate- 
ly following. It was no doubt the 
contemplation of these _ significant 
events, so largely overlooked today, 
which impelled William Schofield to 
write a historical novel about the 
Apostle of Ireland. He has made a 
serious-minded attempt to combine 
what history and legend tell of the 
saint’s life with a necessary binder of 
fiction to form a unified and consist- 
ent narrative. What he has not done 
however is make his characters come 


ive. 

Whether Patrick is challenging the 
assembled Druids and nobles by light- 
ing the Paschal fire on the eve of Bell- 
taine, or wrestling with the Angel for 
the soul of Ireland, or displaying his 
daring, vision and sanctity in a-hun- 
dred different ways he never seems 
other than a nice old man, long since 
canonized and put in a stained glass 
window. There is much of beauty, 
strangeness and inspiration in the ma- 
terial the author has chosen; but he 
has neither the long term intimacy 
with the period nor the flair for imagi- 
native writing to do it justice. 

The Flames of Time. By Baynard 
Kendrick (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $3.00). The time, 1783 
to 1813; the locale, Florida; the char- 
acters, pioneers, Indians, bandits, 
slaves, greedy Spanish officials, ex- 
ploiters from Georgia, and the bewil- 
dered representatives of the young 
American government. With such a 
potpourri, what could one expect but 
a lusty tale, full of violent upheavals, 
and primitive passions exposed in the 
raw. These the author parades in 
gaudy review, bringing to life vividly, 
if at times by oversensual devices, this 


sprawling corner of the southland as 
it progresses through tropical miasmas 
and crawling wildernesses, from a 
state of petty feudalism to an ephem- 
eral republic, and at last to confedera- 
tion in these United States. 

Artillery Ames, the hero; Dan Mc- 
Ketch, the bandit baron; “Doctor 
Zeke,” who implanted all that was best 
in Ames by rod and wrath; Hasse 
Micco, the Indian friend; and John 
Houston McIntosh, the historic figure, 
whom the author portrays authentical- 
ly, are excellently drawn, and remain 
long in the mind of the reader. 

With Love, Peter. By Christopher 
Hollis (New York: The Declan X. Mc- 
Mullen Co. $2.50). In musings that 
take the form of letters addressed to 
his sister, Peter gives us his views on 
many things—literature and philoso- 
phy and war and religion and the prop- 
er technique to be followed by the old- 
er generation when dealing with the 
younger. As revealed in these pages, 
he is shrewd, kindly, trained in the 
classical tradition and ready with 
helpful advice to a parent in moments 
of anxiety or bewilderment or grief. 
He has made large use of excerpts 
from his scrapbook — some of them 
pointed and timely, others not so well 
chosen. A cynic of sorts, he is a play- 
ful one, with tongue in cheek, more 
sensitive to the pressure of ideals than 
a true cynic can ever be. His book 
will interest and sometimes enlighten 
the well educated, intelligent reader. 


Re.iaion: Accent on Purity. By Jo- 
seph E. Haley, C.S.C. (South Bend, 
Ind.: Fides Publishers. $2.25). Fa- 
ther Haley, a member of the depart- 
ment of religion at Notre Dame Uni- 
versity, out of his experiences as 
chaplain and personal counselor to 
hundreds of teen age‘and college age 
boys, has compiled an extremely thor- 
ough and practical guide to sex in- 
struction, especially intended for par- 
ents, priests, seminarians, and teach- 
ers. Its very completeness, indeed, is 
a danger unless the youth counsclor 
uses the material with discrimination. 
In view of the increasingly alarming 
incidence of sex crimes and of gen- 
eral moral laxity, the Church must not 
only instruct parents in their duty but 
take over when the parents fail. It is 
highly important, therefore, that the 
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priests themselves have access to every 
work that will help them in the con- 
fessional, in pre-marital instruction, 
and in direct teaching, not so much to 
preach against wrong-doing, but to 
present the case for knowledge, re- 
straint, dignity, and responsibility in 
the use of God’s great gift of creative 
power. As Father York says in the 
foreword, “This book will do a world 
of good to a world of people.” 

God the Father. Meditations. By 
Emile Guerry. Translated by A. H. C. 
Downes (New York: Sheed & Ward. 
$2.50). The introduction to this book 
is dated December 8, 1935: the present 
text carries a “Note to the third edi- 
tion.” It would seem then that more 
than a few readers have appreciated 
Bishop Guerry’s series of eighty-nine 
outlines of meditations. Outlines, they 
are indeed—intended to suggest 
thought rather than to explain the 
texts of Scripture cited—but enlight- 
ening, inspiring outlines. It is strange 
enough that, as the author says, the- 
ology has done very little to explore 
the Church’s teaching on God the Fa- 
ther. He adds, “why be surprised after 
that, if the faithful fail to take suffi- 
cient note of the Father.” One who 
makes diligent use of these outline 
meditations will be well repaid. As 
the author reminds us, the aim of the 
book recalls the very purpose of the 
Incarnation, “for it was His essential 
mission to reveal to the world that God 
is His Father: and also ours.” 

St. Francis of Assisi. The Legends 
and Lauds. Edited by Otto Karrer 
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(New York: Sheed & Ward. $3.00). 
It is a delight to have gathered here 
together the old legends which consti- 
tute the original Franciscan sources— 
the Saint’s own writings and the ac. 
counts left by the men who knew him 
best. The name of Otto Karrer is suf- 
ficient guarantee for the scholarship 
that has gone into the notes and com- 
mentaries; and the translator’s work 
has been done well. The critical com- 
ment may be made, however, that we 
have not been told precisely — al- 
though we may reasonably assume— 
that N. Wydenbruck translated both 
the original documents and the editor’s 
comments. 

Twenty-four American Cardinals. By 
Brendan A. Finn (Boston: Bruce 
Humphries, Inc. $5.00). We have 
here biographical sketches of cardi- 
nals who were members of the Amer- 
ican hierarchy, envoys or delegates of 
the Holy See, auditors of the apostolic 
delegation in Washington, or resident 
members of religious orders in this 
country. The accounts are based on 
numerous interviews and extensive 
correspondence by the author who in- 
tends his book to be merely a scries 
of interesting narratives and not a 
reference book. Since however—be- 
cause of dearth of easily available in- 
formation on some of the cardinals de- 
scribed—it will probably be used as 
a work of reference, John Tracy Ellis 
in the American Ecclesiastical Review 
(Sept., 1948) has pointed out a num- 
ber of inaccuracies chargeable to the 
author. 
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